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THE CHURCH AND WAR 


F. EPPLING REINARTZ 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


T no time in the history of the church of Jesus Christ has there 
been complete unanimity concerning the interpretation of the 
mind of our Lord with reference to the institution of war. It fol- 
lows therefore that the Christian church has not at any period in 
her history had a common sense of obligation to support whole- 
heartedly or to denounce unequivocably the waging of armed con- 
flicts. 

The cataclysmic events which have transpired in the life of 
the generation for which we are privileged to interpret the mind of 
Christ have placed upon us as Christians the obligation to rethink 
and restate what is the Christ-imposed duty of the church concern- 
ing organized warfare. This obligation is not merely a formal or 
forensic one. It is an obligation which is real, vital, paramount. 

The church is (or should be) the torchbearer of social ideal- 
ism. The church dare not lag behind the state in the propagation 
and promulgation of the ideals which are creative of the will to 
make love and law instead of hatred and violence the determinative 
forces in human society. 

Sixty-one nations have signified by affixing their ratified sig- 
natures to the Pact of Paris that they pledge the moral force of 
their respective governments henceforth and forever not to use 
war as an instrument for the settlement of international differ- 
ences. It will be well for us to remind ourselves of the exact word- 
ing of the more pertinent paragraphs of that agreement. 
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ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names of their 
respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of in- 
ternational controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with one another. 


ARTICLE II 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may 
be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. 


The lag between the ethics of the kingdom of God and the 
ethics of Caesar, or the state, has been, for the most part, due to 
the fact that the kingdom’s idealism has far outrun that of the 
realm of Caesar. In the instance of the Pact of Paris, Caesar 
has usurped from the kingdom the right of leadership. There is 
no utterance of the church of Jesus Christ, having any official 
standing, which approximates the common concern, definite pur- 
pose and determination for the destruction of war shown in the 
paragraphs just quoted from the prophetic Pact of Paris. (It 
must be understood, of course, that the writer freely and joyfully 
admits that without the widespread germination of the leaven of 
the Christian Gospel there would have been no such agreement as 
that of the Kellogg-Briand Treaty.)* The halting and uncon- 
vincing statements issued by the leading Christian communions, 
particularly in America, give one no settled conviction that the 
Christians behind the statements are ready to pledge their spiritual, 
moral and material resources for the realization of the quasi-peace- 
ful ideals which they enunciate. Their apparent caution and con- 
ciliatory tenor allow the inference that the leading thinkers of these 
communions are still pitifully insecure in their grasp upon the will 
of Christ concerning war and the Christian church’s consequent 
duty concerning this barbaric remnant in our civilization. These 
official pronouncements content themselves with urging the align- 

1 The Pact of Paris, also known as the Kellogg-Briand Treaty for the Outlawry 


of War, was signed at Paris, August 27, 1928, and proclaimed a binding agreement at 
Washington, July 24, 1929, 
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ment of our nation with certain international institutions which 
have been founded recently to guarantee peace to this and the suc- 
ceeding generations. The resolutions and memorials drawn up, 
adopted and published by American christendom November 11, 
1919, fail to impress us as being the visible expression of a 
determination to give itself without stint to the production of the 
Christlike good will, forbearance and will to peace which alone can 
pacify the nations. 


TIME FOR A CLEAR-CUT STATEMENT 


It is our judgment that the time is ripe for the making of a 
clear-cut statement of the true nature of war judged from the 
Christian point of view. It should be known in the world that the 
Christian forces present a united front against the ever more 
effectively mobilized forces of the god of war. We recognize fully 
the complexity of the problem which arises when we attempt to 
control the war institution, an institution which since the dawn of 
history has been received as a necessary one to the life of the 
human race, by the more difficultly mobilized and marshalled forces 
of the spirit. But we further recognize that the complexity of 
this problem must of necessity be increased so long as the church 
of Jesus Christ does not agree upon the fundamental propositions 
which constitute our thesis, namely : 


War is fundamentally, directly and flagrantly incompatible 
with the ethical teachings of Jesus. Therefore as the institution 
which has upon itself the sign patent of Jesus Christ it 1s the clear 
duty of the church of Jesus Christ to spend and be spent of her 
spiritual, moral and material resources for the overcoming of the 
pagan war philosophy and the hellish practice of intentional and 
organized slaughter of human beings. 


It is to the defense of this thesis that we now turn. 


WAR AND THE ETHICS OF JESUS 


Upon large tracts of human conduct Jesus made no direct 
application of his ethical principles. Inasmuch as he had no occa- 
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sion to enter upon many of the concrete affairs of life we have no 
specific teaching of his concerning them. One such tract upon 
which Jesus rarely or never had occasion to enter was the institu- 
tion of human slavery. Was war another? It is usually con- 
sidered that it was. We are reminded by some writers on this 
subject that the Gospels contain no explicit pronouncement made 
by Jesus on the question whether or not his disciples might bear 
arms. It must be remembered that there is a considerable amount 
of evidence in the conditions of the time and place in which Jesus 
wrought and taught that might be appealed to as explaining his 
silence and justifying a negative inference from it. 


The proportion of soldiers to the civilian population of Palestine must 
have been infinitesimal. In Judea, apart from a small body of Temple police, 
the only soldiers would be Gentiles in the Roman army. In Galilee, Peraea, 
Batanaea, etc., were to be found the small armies maintained by the Herodian 
princes. Jews were legally exempt from service in the Roman army; and 
there would seem to be no likelihood that a disciple or adherent of Jesus 
would be impressed against his will into the forces of Antipas or Philippus. 
But we must remember that teaching may be fairly clear and certain even 
when it is not in the strict sense explicit: and in any summary of the time we 
must include the burning enmity of the Jews toward Rome, as testified by the 
existence of the Zealots and by the events, especially of A. D. 66-70. Such 
a situation might have precipitated a national struggle with Rome at any 
moment; and it is inconceivable that one believing himself to be the national 
Messiah, and hoping at least at first for a national adherence to himself, 
should have nothing to say in regard to this international crisis.” 


As a matter of fact Jesus did, as we shall see presently, make 
clear to his followers what attitude they were to take and what 
spirit was to characterize their actions in the face of situations 
which customarily involved the use of force. 


TEACHINGS SAID TO JUSTIFY WAR 


But before we begin the consideration of the specific teachings 
of Jesus in support of our thesis let us review some of his words 


2 C. J. Cadoux, The Early Church and the World, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1925, p. 51. The argument from Scripture presented here follows closely that of Cadoux 
in this work. ; 


Ay 
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which are commonly quoted as justifying war. As we begin this 
review certain guiding principles must be announced. First, we 
must guard against the too easy transition from Jesus’ words, 
spoken in a specific historic setting, to a general Christian principle 
applicable to the complex social organism of today. Second, we 
must beware of the danger of deducing inclusive Christian princi- 
ples from incidental remarks of our Lord rather than from New 
Testament passages in which he definitely and avowedly treats the 
problem under consideration. Third, in the passages cited from 
the New Testament a vital distinction between the standard appli- 
cable to a heathen society and that applicable to enlightened dis- 
ciples must never be ignored. 

We may begin our citation of references commonly quoted as 
indicating that Jesus by his own words endorsed the use of physical 
violence and the institution of war by adverting to the two or three 
references made by him to war when he desired to illustrate some 
point in his teaching, e. g., “Think not that I am come to bring 
peace to the earth: I am not come to bring peace, but a sword” (Mt. 
10:34; Lk. 12:51). Jesus is simply saying that, as the result of 
his coming, fierce antipathies will arise against his adherents on the 
part of their fellowmen. Jesus was fully aware of the hostility 
his disciples were bound to incur by their adherence to him and his 
teaching. It is surprising that the meaning of so simple a passage 
should ever have been missed. Yet how often has it been referred 
to as if it sanctioned the use of arms! The second is the passage 
in which Jesus speaks of violent men snatching the kingdom of 
heaven, or of people forcing their way into it (Mt. 11:12; Lk. 
16:16). Here again the allusion is purely metaphorical, the point 
being that eagerness and enterprise are needed in order to secure 
entrance into the kingdom.* The third case is that of Jesus’ par- 
abolic description of the king with ten thousand men taking counsel 
whether he can engage in war with another king who is coming 
against him with twenty thousand men, and, if he cannot, sending 

3 “Der Sinn ist also: Weil das Himmelreich jetzt mit Gewalt d.h. stiirmish 
eindringt, so muss man gewaltsam zugreifen, um es nicht vortibergehen zu lassen, son- 
dern um es fiir sich zu gewinnen. Etwas Kriegerisches liegt nur im Bilde, nicht in der 


Sache’ (Harnack, Militia Christi: die christliche Religion und der Soldatenstand in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten, Tibingen (Mohr), 1905). 
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to ask for terms of peace (Lk. 14:31-33). The parable is meant 
to teach the duty of counting in advance the cost of that renuncia- 
tion which is involved in being Jesus’ disciple. That deliberation 
and renunciation are the central ideas which Jesus desired to con- 
vey by this parable is clearly brought out by the application which 
he makes to his hearers in verse 33: “So then every one of you! 
(do the same thing, i. e., consider). He-who does not renounce 
all he hath is not able to be a disciple of mine.” Another parabolic 
reference to war occurs in the parable of the king’s marriage feast, 
where he sends his armies to kill those who murdered his mes- 
sengers and to burn their city (Mt. 22:6 f.). When one contrasts 
this record of the parable reported by Matthew with the parallel 
passage in the Lucan gospel (Lk. 14:21 f.), one is constrained to 
share the view that the more murderous portions of the parable 
form a gloss of the evangelist’s meant to add more terror to Jesus’ 
polemic against the Sanhedrists and to illustrate God’s punishment 
of the wicked. Lastly, if we are justified in including it under this 
heading, there is the extremely obscure and difficult passage in 
which, at the Last Supper, Jesus says to the disciples: “Let him 
who has no sword, sell his cloak and buy one” (Lk. 22:35-38). 
When the disciples point out that they have two swords, Jesus 
terminates the conversation abruptly with the words: “It is 
enough.” The obvious fact that two swords were not enough to 
defend twelve men is sufficient of itself to rule out a literal inter- 
pretation; but to get a satisfactory sense on any other line is 
almost equally difficult. S. Hobhouse plausibly argues* that Jesus’ 
words were an ironical suggestion that he and his followers should 
equip themselves like robbers, since their enemies, in fulfillment of 
prophecy (Isaiah 53:12) insisted on regarding them as such. But 
the interpretation by A. Harnack,’ viz. that the sword was meant 
metaphorically to represent the steadfast defense of the Gospel 
under the persecution which was about to befall the disciples, im- 
presses us as being the best within our reach at present. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat what has already been said in 
regard to such illustrative and parabolic allusions. We can no 


4 The Expository Times Vol. xxx, (March 1919), pp. 278 f. 
5 Militia Christi, pp. 4 f. 
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more infer from them that Jesus would have approved of his 
disciples bearing arms than we can infer from parables mentioning 
the scourging and execution of offenders that he would have ap- 
proved of his disciples participating in these practices. The utmost 
we can say is that, at the moment of making these comparisons, 
the mind of Jesus may not have been concerned with the subject of 
war as an ethical question for members of the kingdom, and his 
words have accordingly no significance in connection with the 
question. 

Jesus is said to have justified war in commending the centu- 
rion, a man of war. In dealing with this contention it must be 
freely admitted that in the limited intercourse that Jesus had with 
soldiers we find no hint that he uttered any disapproval of the 
military calling as such. His record in this respect is somewhat 
similar to that of John the Baptist. It will be remembered that 
even John the Baptist’s imperfect conception of the new manner of 
life in the kingdom caused him to require of the soldiers who sought 
his counsel that they “Do violence to no man” (Lk. 3:14 b). 
When Jesus was asked by a gentile centurion, in the service of 
Herod at Capernaum, to cure his paralytic servant, he not only 
granted his request, without (so far as we know from the Gospel 
narrative) uttering any sort of disapproval of the man’s profes- 
sion, but even expressed a warm appreciation of the centurion’s 
belief, on the analogy of his own military authority, that Jesus 
could cure the illness at a distance by a simple word of command. 
But apart from the brevity of the narrative, the fact that Jesus was 
addressing not an applicant for discipleship, but a gentile stranger 
who was asking favor, forbids us to draw, either from his speech 
or from his silence, any direct inferences on the question we are 
investigating. 


WAR, FATALISM AND ESCHATOLOGY 


Then too, Jesus is said to have justified war in prophesying 
future wars. It is from these prophecies that the so-called “hope- 
less” attitude toward the problem of war takes its roots. There 
are those who despair of our world ever being rid of the scourge 
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of war inasmuch as certain eschatological sayings of our Lord in- 
clude references to war. In his prophecies of the Last Things, 
Jesus foretold that nation would rise against nation and kingdom 
against kingdom, that wars and rumors of wars would be heard of, 
and that, as the result of the national rejection of Jesus’ own policy 
of good will, endurance, and reconciliation, Judea would be devas- 
tated, Jerusalem would be besieged and taken by the gentiles and 
the temple would be defiled and destroyed.” “It is difficult (if not 
impossible) to separate these more detailed announcements from 
those other general prophecies, in which calamity is foretold as 
the approaching judgment of God upon the sins of the Jewish 
nation.’ When, however, every possible reference of Jesus in 
these prophecies of the Last Things is related to the events which 
transpired in connection with the destruction of Jerusalem there is 
little left to make one sure to the point of despair that Jesus taught 
that wars would continue to the end of time. That these references 
should be so related appears to be all the more likely when we re- 
member that the Lucan account of Jesus’ eschatological sayings,’ 
written after A. D. 70, contains many more of the concrete details 
which marked the actual destruction of Jerusalem. The thought 
of God punishing the Jews as a nation by means of the terrors of 
war, and that through the instrumentality of the Romans, raises 
a number of acute theological questions. How, for instance, is 
this teaching to be related to that picture of the divine perfection, 
in which God is portrayed as showering the blessings of Nature 
upon good and evil alike? Upon this theological question it is not 
possible here to enter. It is sufficient for the moment to remark 
that, whatever may be the prima facie grounds for regarding as 
permissible all human action that is an imitation of Divine action, 
Jesus does as a matter of fact limit his counsels of imitation to the 
gentler side of Divine action, and never, even remotely, contem- 
plates a disciple of his own acting as the instrument of God’s puni- 
tive justice. Once again, therefore, we must grant that in these 
passages in which Jesus refers to wars of the future we are left 


6 Mk. 13:2, 7 £.; 14-20//s; Mt. 24:28; Lk. 17:22-37; 19:41-44; 23 :28-31. 
7 Mt. 11:21-24; 13:37-43, 49 £.; 23:33-36; Lk. 12:54-13:9; 19:44b; 21:22, etc. 
8 Cf. Lucan references in note 6 above. 
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without any materials for forming a judgment on the particular 
question before us, namely the attitude of Jesus toward war. 


JESUS’ WORDS AND EXAMPLE INCOMPATIBLE WITH WAR 


We get at last to closer grips with our subject when we come 
to those ethical teachings of Jesus which according to any natural 
and straightforward exegesis are obviously and flagrantly incom- 
patible with intentional and organized bloodshed, and therefore 
with war. The repeated prohibition of homicide,’ reinforced by 
the prohibition of anger in thought and word (Mt. 5:21 f.), the 
prohibition of resistance and retaliation upon a wrong-doer (Mt. 
5 :38-42; Lk. 6:29-30), the command to the disciples to love their 
enemies (Lk. 6:27-38; Mt. 5:43-48), and his own example of for- 
giveness (Lk. 23:34) and nonresistance to his enemies (Mt. 
26:47-56 and parallels) cannot, without much straining and 
forcing be harmonized with the work of a soldier. These prohi- 
bitions cannot be dismissed either as a counsel of perfection prac- 
ticable only in a perfect state of society, or as a mere external letter 
of the law to be disregarded in the interests of the spirit, nor are 
they to be considered as laws applying only to private conduct or 
inner feelings and having no bearing upon the disciple’s duty as a 
citizen. The attempt to get rid of the difficulty by these means 
involves serious misinterpretation of the evidence before us. It is 
best to admit frankly the impossibility of harmonizing the words 
and example of Jesus with the philosophy and practice of war. 
Many, ignoring the real limitations and conditions under which 
compliance with his teachings has to be contemplated, treat as 
obvious that literal obedience to them would result in disastrous 
social disorganization and a riotous increase in crime; and they find 
a way of escape in the argument that Jesus’ belief in the impending 
break-up of the world order not only explains his indifference to 

9 Mt. 5:21 f.; 15:19; 19:18. No doubt the fifth commandment in the Decalogue 
(Exodus 22:13) was meant to apply to private murder, not to the taking of life in battle: 
and the ethical distinction between the two acts must not be ignored. But while there is 
an ethical distinction, there is also an ethical similarity, as the use of the same Greek word 
for the two indicates. povevo and 90S are used in classical Greek and in the LXX of 


slaughter in war (e. g. Herodotus i. 211; Joshua 10:28, 30, 32, 35) as well as of murder 
proper. 
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the stability of society, but invalidates his teaching for those who 
do not share his historical perspective. When, however, due at- 
tention is paid to these limitations and conditions, the groundless- 
ness of this assumption of a sudden relaxation of all restraint on 
crime becomes clear, and the pragmatic motive of the appeal to the 
interim-ethic theory simply disappears. Be that as it may, seeing 
that we are here concerned to discover the meaning of the historical 
Jesus concerning war, the interim-ethic theory-is of interest as vir- 
tually admitting that the teaching of Jesus cannot be harmonized 
with the practice of war. 

We now turn to certain pertinent specific instructions of Jesus. 
While no occasion is recorded as having presented itself to Jesus 
for any considerable pronouncement on the general question 
how his disciples should apply his teachings to service in the armies 
of the then existing states, yet two utterances of his are preserved, 
bearing on the disciple’s duty in particular cases: both of them, so 
far as they go, confirm the conclusion to which we have been led on 
other grounds. 

The first occurs in the apocalyptic discourse. It bids the dis- 
ciples at the time of the devastation of Judea and the defilement of 
the temple to flee to the mountains (Mt. 25:15-22). It is true 
that not much can be built on this saying; for it occurs in a highly 
problematical context. Still, if it be a fact that Jesus anticipated 
a gentile attack on Judea and Jerusalem, and bade his disciples flee 
instead of resisting it, that fact is not without significance for the 
question before us. 

The second is the one addressed to Peter in the Garden of 
Gethsemane (Mt. 26:51 f.), when, in defense of his Master, he 
drew his sword and attacked the high priest’s servant. Jesus said 
to Peter: “Put back thy sword into its place; for all who take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” Here the circumstances and 
the prohibition—like all incidents in actual life—are special: but 
inasmuch as the grim truth on which the prohibition is founded is 
perfectly general, one might argue that the prohibition itself also 
is more than an order meant to meet a particular case, but has in 
it something of the universality of a general principle of conduct. 

Finally, the most natural interpretation of the wilderness 
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temptations of Jesus, when he was tempted to do homage to Satan 
in order to obtain the kingdoms of the world as his own, strongly 
confirms the results at which we have arrived on independent lines. 
Here, at the very outset of his ministry, Jesus rejected the philos- 
ophy which is used in defense of war, namely that the end justifies 
the means. He uniformly refused to accept any success which 
had to be secured by a compromise with evil. No other assump- 
tion so clearly explains both the temptations and the way they were 
met than the assumption that Jesus felt that the one practical 
means of winning the lordship of the world speedily and completely, 
that is to say, the use of arms, was forbidden to him by that moral 
code which he called the will of God, and which contained the law 
of love and gentleness and the Golden Rule among its prime enact- 
ments. To take up arms, therefore, would have been to him dis- 
obedience to God, and thus an act of homage to Satan.. Hence this 
decision, and all that we have seen of the teaching he gave his 
disciples, was in harmony with that decision. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS AND WAR 


Throughout the history of the church there have been disciples 
of Jesus who have perceived with their spiritual perception the enor- 
mity of the inconsistency which will allow the avowal of allegiance 
to the Prince of Peace and service in the ranks of Mars and Caesar. 
Among the martyrs of the early church were those who chose 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God than to campaign 
under the standards of the Senate and People of Rome.” St. 
Athanasius, when questioned concerning what would be the great- 
est social reforms which the world-wide preaching of the Gospel 
would accomplish, replied that the destruction of war would be 
among the greatest. Origen, Tertullian and Cyprian are charac- 
terized by Dr. James Moffatt as “writers who explicitly oppose 
war.” Even in the age of the vision-seeing Emperor Constan- 
tine, when for the first time the meek and peaceful Jesus became a 
God of battle, and the cross, the world’s purest symbol of nonre- 


10 E. g., Maximilianus the Numidian (295 A. D.) and Theogenes of Phrygia. 
11 Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, Vol. 2, p. 657. 
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sistance and forgiveness of enemies, a banner of bloody strife, 
there appears strong evidence of the fact that not all Christians 
left off their resistance to war and military service. Church- 
Orders in use,” probably in Egypt and Syria, perhaps even in 
Italy as well, during the fourth century stringently forbade Chris- 
tians to become soldiers and specifically prohibited converted sol- 
diers to shed blood. Historical honesty requires of us, however, 
that we do not overlook the many sad relapses which the church 
has taken into the spirit of pagan militarism. On those of us 
who in this modern age repent of the periods in which in the 
very name of her Lord the church has waged war and has dared to 
call heathenish slaughter “holy,” there is a tremendous obligation 
to insist, in the words of Albert, King of the Belgians, “It must not 
happen again!” 


“OB SIE CHRISTUM TREIBEN” 


It behooves us as evangelical Lutheran Christians to recon- 
sider in the light of the church’s subsequent growth in grace the 
sixteenth Article of the Augsburg Confession, adopted in 1530, 
It will be recalled that this Article freely allows that Christians 
may serve as soldiers and it admits the possibility of wars being 
“Fust”: y . 

Our historic loyalties as Lutherans make ours the duty to 
recognize the primacy of the commonly received interpretation of 
the Word of God. With increasing definiteness and in ever 
greater numbers Christians of every “people, tongue and nation” 
are interpreting the mind of Christ as being directly opposed to 
war. Our Lutheran communion has held consistently that the de- 
crees of Councils of the church must be brought for examination 
under the white light of the received interpretation of the Word. 
The confessions of the church may go into the box as witnesses 
but not to the bench as judge. Their utterances are not the rule 
of faith—they themselves are to be weighed in the balance of the 
Scripture. Dr. Martin Luther’s dictum for determining the can- 
onicity of New Testament books, i. e., “Ob sie Christum treiben”’, 


12 E. g., the “Testament of our Lord,’ and the “Egyptian Church-Order.” 
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can well be applied for the determination of whether or not the 
articles of our historic confessions continue to be consistent with 
the mind of Christ as now interpreted. 


WHAT IS THE MIND OF CHRIST? 


It is for us to ask ourselves the question anew,—can there be 
any provocation which our Lord would consider sufficient for the 
releasing of the machinery of modern warfare because of it. Is 
there any provocation which would cause the Prince of Peace, 
standing beside the Christian machine-gunner as he levels the 
sights of his deadly weapon at the head and heart of his fellowman, 
to say, “It is just! Fire!’? Basic to the New Testament’s good 
news is the insistence of Jesus upon the eternal significance of the 
individual, be he, in the words of Paul, Jew or Greek, bond or free. 
Can the war institution which directly contradicts the sacred nature 
of human life and ruthlessly terminates the day of grace for po- 
tential sons of God conceivably have the approval of him who made 
the demand of his.disciples that the world be able to recognize them 
by their love one for the other? To these questions our thesis in- 
sists that the answer be an emphatic “No!” 

We reassert our thesis. War is fundamentally, directly and 
flagrantly incompatible with the ethical teachings of Jesus. There- 
fore as the institution which has upon itself the sign patent of 
Jesus Christ it is the clear duty of the church of Jesus Christ to 
spend and be spent of her spiritual, moral and material resources 
for the overcoming of the pagan war philosophy and the hellish 
practice of intentional and organized slaughter of human beings, 

If we accept the thesis that war is altogether incompatible 
with the Christ mind then we need not delay long over a defense 
of the consequent proposition that it is the church’s clear duty to 
bear upon the nations the full impact of the Christ mind with re- 
gard to war. ‘Teaching the nations to observe “whatsoever things 
I have commanded you” is one conditio sine qua non of the abiding 
presence of Christ with his church. To make regnant in human 
society the ideals which we progressively discover to be Christian 
is the sacred duty of that institution whose Founder and Builder is 
Christ. 
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GENERATING GOOD WILL AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Nevertheless the duty remains to us to suggest how the spirit- 
ual, moral and material resources of the church can be spent most 
tellingly in the crusade to bring lasting, if not permanent peace. 


Upon the Church devolves in the first place, the task of increasing the 
world’s stock of good will, by bringing men more and more under the power 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This is the prime requisite. Without good- 
will confidence is impossible and no permanent progress in the direction of 
lasting peace can be made. Unless men learn the power of a self-sacrificing 
love at the foot of the cross, it is hopeless to expect them to manifest the spirit 
of reconciliation toward those who injure or offend them. Whatever plan 
is adopted, patience and forbearance, sacrifice and service will always be the 
large factors on which its success will depend, and these it is within the power 
of the Church to increase and multiply through the Gospel which has been 
given it to preach. To neglect this task in favor of some other activity which 


might give promise of speedier success, would not only be a perversion of the 
Church’s function, but would deprive the world of what it needs most to in- 


sure peace.** 


To neglect this duty and task would be as witless as to cry—“Peace! 
Peace!” where there is no peace. 

Coupled with her obligation to increase humanity’s fund of 
goodwill is the church’s duty to guide public opinion to the support 
of the more mechanical safeguards of peace. We recognize peace 
as being primarily a fruit of the Spirit. But let the church not 
overlook the opportunity which is hers to sanction and support the 
international institutions which make possible the more or less un- 
fettered growth of the will to peace. 


IN TIME OF PEACE PREPARE FOR—PEACE! 


Too long has the war-weary world followed the counsel of the 
cultivated pagan, Horace, who, in the century before Christ came 
to proclaim goodwill and peace to the nations of earth, cautioned 
them “In peace, as a wise man, make suitable preparation for 
war”. Upon the pen which was used by Secretary of State 


13. Emil E. Fischer, Social Problems, the Christian Solution. (Philadelphia: United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1927), p. 145; italics mine. 
14 Satires ii. 2. (III). 
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Frank B. Kellogg as he signed the treaty for the outlawry of war 
there was inscribed a sentence which reverses the advice which 
Horace gave and Washington reiterated. It reads: “In time of 
peace prepare for peace’. This pen was a gift to Secretary Kel- 
logge from a war-torn Belgian city, the citizens of which had 
learned how futile it is to speak of peace when the war machine, 
like the Car of Juggernaut, has begun to crush its frenzied devo- 
tees beneath its weight. It is during the years of peace that the 
church should make felt on behalf of international understanding, 
comity and friendship the full force of her educational facilities. 


It is in the time of peace that the conscience must be instructed with re- 
gard to war. When the war clouds have once appeared, the calm, unpreju- 
diced weighing of arguments becomes impossible. But in time of peace the 
Church can lay the foundation for an attitude which will refuse to be swept 
from its moorings by any propaganda, however lurid and specious, which dis- 
torts the truth. Men can be taught to place humanity above the nation, to 
interpret patriotism in terms of service, to learn to regard the citizens of 
other nations with respect and esteem and to value their good qualities at 
their true worth. Above all, men can be taught to subordinate material values 
to spiritual values. Economic greed, imperialism and false patriotism have 
been the most prolific causes of war. These the Church should expose in 
their true light, by enlightening the conscience of men and teaching them to 
aspire after loftier ideals.” 


If a negative emphasis is to be made then let the church de- 
nounce war as stupid, wasteful, unnecessary and above all else 
wicked, vicious and evil in principle and practice. But let not the 
church, nor any other educational agency make primary the empha- 
sis upon the horrors of warfare. To show youth only the horror 
of war is to fascinate youth with the very thing from which you 
would have it turn away in righteous wrath. The horrors of war 
make the thrill of it. War is life in extremis. The very soul of 
all romance is the possibility of sudden and violent death, the 
heroic endurance of the bitterest thrusts of outrageous fortune for 
the sake of an ideal. Men’s souls are not so dead to the rapture 
of romance that they would be turned aside from the lure of the 
strong life of the soldier merely because it may have lice and slime, 


15 E. E. Fischer, of. cit., pp. 145 f. 
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vice and crime, gas and flame, cripplings and dismemberments, un- 
speakably horrible sights and sounds and smells, loneliness and 
death attached to it. Men are challenged by that which is hor- 
rible to taste the bitterest dregs of horror. But men do, as a mat- 
ter of fact, turn from that which their sensitized consciences show 
them to be wicked and vicious. They scorn and are disgusted with 
that which is stupid and ineffectual. They-resent and refuse to 
make sacrifices for that which they know to be unnecessary. There- 
fore let the church’s negative educational emphasis be upon the 
wicked, stupid, wasteful, ineffective and unnecessary nature of war. 
Nothing ever gets done on earth until enough people care about it. 


The Church should likewise seek to mold public opinion. It should seek 
to leaven the life of the nation. Education for peace should become the trend 
in the public school system. The art of writing history should be revised. 
Coming generations should be taught to exalt peace rather than war, good- 
will rather than narrow patriotism, esteem for contributions which other 
nations have made to civilization rather than boastful self-glorification. 
Politics should also be redeemed from the sordid, selfish nationalism which 
so often dominates its outlook. The statesman in the formulation of policies 
and the legislator in the making of laws should be taught to place humanity 
above the nation, service above gain, and righteousness above glory. Given 
the will to peace, and an educational system intent upon instructing men in 
the art of peace and there is no reason to believe that the way to peace will not 
be found. iy 

There is still another contribution which the Church can make. It can 
engage in a world-service as a concrete illustration of goodwill. It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the value of the constructive service which the Church 
rendered by coming to the aid of the nations in distress after the war. The 
seeds of a better understanding and appreciation were thus sown. Ties were 
formed which will not lightly be broken. Suspicions were allayed and a be- 
ginning made in breaking down nationalistic barriers which have served so 
often to keep men apart.?® 


A HUNDRED MILLION SPENT FOR PEACE 


We of the western world have been content to say, “Billions 
for defense, but not a cent for peace, unless it be for the purchase 
of a fountain pen.” Some conception of what might be accom- 
plished by the annual expenditure of one hundred million dollars 


16 E. E. Fischer, of. cit., pp. 146 f. 
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in a constructive, militantly active program of peace (the launch- 
ing of which the church could encourage and support) is given in 
the following summary. That amount of money expended an- 
nually on behalf of peace would provide: 


A Department of Peace (in our Federal Government) with a Secretary of 
Peace and an adequate staff; 10 regional offices in the United States, each 
with 10 regional secretaries; 20 research specialists; 40 foreign offices, each 
with five foreign secretaries; an editor-in-chief of peace publications and an 
adequate staff; the free circulation of a monthly peace magazine; the free 
circulation of 12 million copies of peace booklets annually ; the distribution of 
a huge quantity of peace posters; the free distribution of 50 selected books 
on international problems to 20,000 libraries ; $50,000 per day for radio pro- 
grams; the production of 20 peace moving picture films each year; the sup- 
port of 5,000 American students abroad, and 5,000 foreign students in our 
colleges and universities; the support of 200 American professors abroad, 
and 200 foreign professors in this country; the maintenance of an Interna- 
tional University, including scholarships for 2,000 students; the maintenance 
of 1,000 professors of internatonal relations in American colleges and 5,000 
such professors in our high schools; the maintenance of 100 summer camps 
and the payment of the camp expenses of 40,000 young men and women each 
year; the promotion of an annual peace day; the conducting of 20 World 
Friendship Cruises annually ; the erection of peace monuments; and the sup- 
port of numerous international projects. All this for 100 million dollars per 
year.” 


All this for 1/5000 part of what armaments cost this bankrupt old 
world of ours in one year! All this for 1/208,000 part of the cost 
of the World War! 

It has been held by some thinkers on the problem of peace and 
war, that the elimination of war from the human scene would 
emasculate the race. However the church can supply in the struggle 
Godward, in the struggle for personal and social perfection, the 
opportunity for the exercise of every moral fibre in humanity. 
Fidelity, cohesiveness, tenacity, heroism, conscientiousness, inven- 


17 Kirby Page, National Defense (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1931), 
pp. 66 f. 

18 Dr. S. R. Steinmetz in his Philosophie des Krieges makes this contention. It 
would be well to remind Dr. Steinmetz that as surely as war may seem to preserve in 
the human race certain martial virtues, yet at the same time it is the means of unleash- 
ing the basest of human vices. 
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tiveness, courage, patience, sacrifice, submerging of personal am- 
bition, education, economy, wealth, physical health and vigor— 
there is not a moral, intellectual or physical point of superiority in 
the race which does not tell when, commissioned by Christ, the 
Christian army goes forward to beleaguer the forces of sin in the 
citadel of the individual’s or society’s soul. When every pulpit is 
occupied by an ambassador of the Prince-of, Peace, proclaiming 
love and brotherhood as a very foundation principle of Christian- 
ity; when teachers who are shaping and guiding plastic minds 
show the beauty of peace, when they teach the power of high ideals 
and exhibit moral heroism as more manly and honorable than any 
that has been produced in connection with brute force, when they 
convince their pupils that he that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city; when fathers and mothers seek to guide 
the youthful exuberance in their children, which finds expression 
in militarism, into higher channels and toward more worthy ideals; 
when sovereign peoples in the election of their representatives in 
government choose such men as will not longer sustain the reign 
of brute force in the world in the place of law, right and reason; 
when the social temper is aflame for the reign of righteousness and 
peace, we need not entertain a single fear that the human race will 
lose its cherished masculine virtues. . 


BROTHERHOOD AT ANY PRICE 


World peace will be dearly bought. But the ideals of the 
kingdom (of which world-wide Christian brotherhood is one) 
must be secured at any price. We dare not compute their cost. 
They are the soul of our being, and the whole world is as dust in 
the balance against them. No matter what is to be paid for them, 
we must not hesitate to lay down their redemptive price. And let 
it be remembered that their price is never paid in vain. What we 
give can never be lost unless we give too little. If we give all, we 
shall have all. All will come back. Our purses will be in the 
mouths of our sacks. If we pay the price of goodwill we shall 
truly have peace on earth. 

Therefore, let the church of Jesus Christ pray and hope, let 
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her conspire and struggle and suffer and wait for the coming of 
the day when war, that hideous Martian monster with head of 
gold, arms and shoulders of silver, loins of brass and legs of iron, 
shall be smitten in its feet of clay, and fall to a destruction as last- 
ing and complete as that which came, under God, upon the empires 
of Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander and the Caesars. To this 
end may Christ, the blessed Prince of Peace, give her grace. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND THE MINISTRY 
LUTHER E. WOODWARD 


Brooklyn, New York 


vo considerations constrain the modern minister to concern 

himself with the principles and techniques of mental hygiene. 
They are the example of Jesus, present day needs for improved 
mental health and the ministry’s opportunities for mental hygiene 
work. 

It is clear from the Gospel records that Jesus’ healing min- 
istry had to do very much with ailments of the mind and emotions. 
Of the thirteen specific persons mentioned by St. Mark, four 
clearly suffered from mental disease and five others showed symp- 
toms which are common in functional nervous disorders. The 
general statement of Matthew 4:24 suggests also the degree to 
which Jesus in his healing ministry served those who suffered from 
mental and emotional disorders: “And they brought unto him all 
sick people that were taken divers diseases and torments, and those 
which were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatics, 
and those that had the palsy; and he healed them.” 

It is equally clear that Jesus’ power to win and hold men was 
the power of his own fully integrated personality. His teaching 
was for the purpose of helping people fully to master themselves 
and to find their larger selves in active love and social good. In 
his own words, he came “that they might have life and that they 
might have it more abundantly”. Health, wholeness and fullness 
of social and religious purpose were part and parcel of his idealism 
and of his daily living, and his choicest statements drip with the 
hygiene of the mind and spirit. If we follow Jesus therefore, we 
must bring healing to those whose inner life has become more or 
less disorganized and develop mental and spiritual health in all men. 

The need for such service becomes apparent on other grounds, 
when we consider the prevalence of mental disorders today and the 
number of people who are unable to make adequate adjustments 
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in life. In the United States there are more patients in institu- 
tions for mental and nervous disorders than in all other hospitals 
for all other causes combined, and whereas most diseases are de- 
creasing, mental illness is on the increase. According to Frederick 
W. Brown, Director of the Department of Information and Sta- 
tistics, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, more than 52 
per cent of the patients in all hospitals in 1928 were in institutions 
for nervous and mental disorders. They numbered 370,000. The 
increase in the number of such patients over the year before was 
almost twice that of the patients in general hospitals and since 
1928 the rate of increase has been still greater. Dr. Horatio M. 
Powell in an article in the April (1932) number of Mental Hygiene 
estimates that the economic loss due to hospital cases of mental 
disease in the United States in the year ended June 30th, 1931, was 
approximately $750,000,000. Moreover, the number confined in 
hospitals for nervous and mental disorders by no means includes 
all persons in obvious need of treatment, since recognition is often 
slow and facilities in many states grossly inadequate. For ex- 
ample: in the medical examination of men for the army in New 
York state, 600 per 100,000 were found to be suffering from psy- 
choses or neuroses sufficient to incapacitate them for army service. 
The frequency of disturbances in mental developments, at early 
ages especially, is not revealed by admissions to hospitals for the 
mentally ill, for mental illness requiring hospital care takes time to 
develop and there is marked reluctance to commit children to such 
hospitals. Quoting from the Preliminary Report of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and protection: 


When all pertinent figures are taken into account, and computation is in 
accordance with age differential incidence and mortality rates, it appears that 
the chances of persons, living in states with good facilities, being committed 
to hospitals for the mentally ill in the course of their lifetimes are about 1 to 
20. Not only this: the chances of developing a psychosis or severe incapaci- 
tating neurosis (whether the person is sent to hospital or not) is about 1 to 10, 


Considering these figures and the further facts that mental and 
nervous disorders respond to treatment better than many dis- 
eases (about fifty per cent recoveries) and that in over sixty per 
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cent of cases no organic basis for the disorder can be found, the 
need for attention to the health of the mind is obvious. 

In terms of prevention, the task is still more challenging. 
Quoting again from the Preliminary Report of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection: 


In early childhood—even as early as four years of age—about one-third of 
apparently normal children of self-sustaining families, average in intelligence, 
have behavior problems sufficiently marked to necessitate treatment. - To be 
sure, behavior problems do not by any means indicate future “insanity” but 
by far the greater number of functional disorders are first evidenced by ap- 
parently minor disturbances in childhood. In all cases, prevention of later 
disorders is a matter of proper treatment during the very early phase. 


In recent years the healing of the mind and the correction 
of mental and emotional disorders has usually been regarded the 
special province of psychiatry, and until some other professional 
group gives evidence of adequate training, it should continue to be 
so regarded. Yet psychiatry and the ministry are inevitably re- 
lated. Both are concerned with helping people to happier and 
more effective living. Of necessity both are concerned with the 
inner life as well as objective facts. The psychiatrist in his work 
has followed scientific methods more strictly than the pastor, and 
on that account has tended to limit the scope of his work, but he 
has usually been more thorough within the limit set for himself. 
He has usually been more concerned with the mental processes and 
less concerned with personal ideals and purposes than the pastor. 
This distinction however, is becoming less and less, for the psy- 
chiatrist has been discovering that all phases of an individual’s life 
are involved in the processes which he has to explore, and that his 
patient does not make adequate adjustment apart from the achieve- 
ment of a socialized ideal. Pastors, on the other hand, are dis- 
covering that the Christian ideal can be made effective only when 
the laws of wholesome personality development are observed and 
sound methods of therapy are applied. The time is at hand, there- 
fore, for psychiatrist and minister to unite their forces in the 


common cause of developing and maintaining mental and spiritual 
health. 
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THE MINISTER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Professor of Social Ethics at the Har- 
vard Medical School, and eminent leader in both the medical and 
social work fields, is responsible for the statement that the minister 
could be doing seventy-five per cent of the work of the physician 
and could do some of it better than the physcian, if he knew his 
business. Such is Dr. Cabot’s estimate of the minister’s oppor- 
tunity for mental hygiene service. He recommended, however, 
that all divinity students be required to spend one year’s interneship 
in a hospital for mental and nervous disorders as a means of equip- 
ping them for this work. Several psychiatrists known to the 
writer, likewise are of the opinion that the minister can do much 
to insure mental and spiritual health and prevent serious emotional 
maladjustments and mental breaks, if he has the necessary under- 
standing and technology. Therapy for those who have suffered 
a serious mental break may well be left to the psychiatrist, but in 
terms of preventing disease and building mental health, the min- 
ister may render most valuable service, for he is in a peculiarly 
advantageous position from several angles: 

(1) The minister deals with families. He gets into homes 
and sees at first hand the interplay of the several personalities in 
the home. In spite of stage setting, he is in a position to observe 
the conflicts which are active in family life. Moreover the find- 
ings of psychiatry are clear on the point that many of the conflicts 
which destroy mental balance or result in morbid manifestations 
grow out of the interaction between the several persons in the 
family. The minister is less likely than anyone else to be regarded 
as an intruder in family matters. His part in marriages, bap- 
tisms, and funerals, together with his pastoral calls and his educa- 
tional work with the children, give him a firm hold on the family 
situation. 

(2) The minister deals with people as individuals in a total 
situation. Practically all phases of experience belong to his 
province. He knows a parishioner’s economic status and his un- 
fulfilled strivings, for comfort, for independence, or for superior- 
ity. He knows what threats illness has for him. If there are 
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family tensions, the observing minister knows it and studies the 
effects upon the several members of the family. He knows, or 
should know, the community in terms of what it contributes and 
what it fails to contribute to the satisfactions of the individual and 
of the family. He knows the moral hazards to which the young 
and the old are exposed. He sees how each person is meeting life, 
or trying to evade it. He believes in the inherent worth of human 
personality and the eternal sacredness of souls, but he sees also 
that men are scattered all along the scale of social adjustment and 
that his task is to help them move further up the scale. The gossip 
monger, the social climber, the offensively righteous pillar of the 
church, the flamboyant youthful rebel and the veritable saints in 
his midst—all these and many more are his concern. Thus he sees 
men in their manifold strivings, and he learns therefore, to con- 
sider the total situation. This is a great advantage, for all of life 
is significant for mental hygiene. 

(3) He has an advantage in that an attitude of trustfulness 
toward the pastor generally prevails. Not all people trust their 
confidences to their pastor and not all pastors are trustworthy, but 
by and large there is perhaps a greater tendency for people to con- 
fess readily to a pastor than to the physician or any other profes- 
sional person. Physicians find that for the most part people come 
to them for pills and other medicants and are reluctant to confide to 
them their feelings and the content of their minds. They come for 
a physic or sedative when they need an emotional catharsis and 
spiritual nourishment. They do not always seek the needed thing 
when they come to the minister. They may complain of abuse or 
illness in order to get sympathy when they need to face up with 
their own childishness. But at any rate they are apt to confess 
some of the materia operandi which must be considered, if they are 
to achieve a better adjustment. 

(4) Again the pastor is in an advantageous position for 
mental hygiene work in being a minister of religion. In this ca- 
pacity he is, to some degree at least, an absolver of sin and mes- 
senger of forgiveness. The church with its emphasis on sin has 
doubtless sent many to the hospitals for the insane, for guilt feel- 
ing, conscious or unconscious, always plays a part in mental illness, 
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except perhaps in some cases of organic mental disease. On the 
other hand, through its assurance of forgiveness, the church has 
doubtless kept many out of the hospital. In view of religion’s 
concern with ultimate and time tested values, the minister is in a 
position also to strengthen the security of people and help them to 
develop a sound philosophy of life, both of which play a part in 
mental health. Quoting Pollock: “Underlying the reactions of 
the healthy-minded person is a philosophy of life, or a general atti- 
tude of mind that gives assurance that the world as a whole is well 
ordered ; that people in general are striving to be considerate, just 
and honest; that regardless of the evils and imperfections of hu- 
man society, truth and right will ultimately prevail’. The min- 
ister who combines with such an attitude a pleasing personality, 
an understanding mind and a vibrant dynamic faith in “Him who 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto him until that 
day”, is in a position to allay the fears and break the haunting 
spell of impending disaster, with which many well meaning persons 
are afflicted. The writer has been told by several sufferers that at 
times the reassurance to faith afforded by a trusted pastor has been 
the only thing that kept them from “going to pieces’. 

(5) In the capacity of preacher and public servant, the min- 
ister has an unusual opportunity to change the public attitude to- 
ward mental illness, showing that it has adequate causes, as do the 
diseases of the body, that there is, therefore, no more need for 
shame regarding mental illness than in reference to a fever, and 
that a treatment should be sought early. As teacher of ideals he 
has a chance to show how instinctive forces can be organized in the 
interest of the ideal and of the finest personal satisfactions. As 
preacher he has a chance to interpret life in terms of mental and 
spiritual health, and as pastor he can greatly help people to make 
their necessary personality adjustments. 

In the light of these advantages, what specific steps can the 
minister take to prevent serious maladjustments and produce a 
maximum of mental and spiritual health? 
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PREVENTING THE WORST 


In any parish there are likely to be some adults whose per- 
sonalities have been poorly integrated and who accordingly show 
certain peculiarities. The pastor who has just begun to study psy- 
chology and mental hygiene may think that most of his parishioners 
belong to this class. He may feel like the Quaker who said to his 
friend, ““The whole world is queer except thee and me and some- 
times methinks thou art a little queer”. The pastor must guard 
against becoming so “‘case-minded” that he fails to treat persons 
as persons. On the other hand, the pastor can render real service 
by picking out from those who are “a little queer” the much smaller 
number who are developing an incipient psychosis or psychoneuro- 
sis. He should be able to tell which persons are likely to become 
so seriously upset that they will need the help of the specialist and 
the protection of the hospital. It may require the wisdom of 
Solomon and the patience of Job to get them to submit themselves 
for treatment, but a few successes in thus averting malignant psy- 
choses are ample reward for much effort. We cannot here enter 
into a detailed discussion of the various types which the pastor may 
meet, but this has been done elsewhere. Dr. John R. Oliver’s re- 
cent book, Psychiatry and Mental Health,” is particularly helpful 
along this line. 

A. very unfortunate attitude toward mental disease has pre- 
vailed for many years. If people speak at all of having a “nervy- 
ous breakdown’, they do so with bated breath. If there is a case 
of mental disease in a family, the patient is shoved off into the 
attic or other obscure place and the dreadful fact carefully kept 
from everyone. There is a feeling that mental illness disgraces 
the whole family. Many good and worthy families have suffered 
indescribable shame when one of their members has suffered some 
mental break. If the same person had become ill with any other 
disease (syphilis or gonorrhea excepted perhaps) medical ex- 
amination and treatment would have been sought at once and every- 
one would have given sympathetic attention and generous offers of 


1 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932, Chapters II and III. Outlines of 
Psychiatry by Wm. A. White furnishes additional material. 
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assistance. The upshot of this sense of shame and guilt regard- 
ing mental illness and personality difficulties is that the patient is 
frequently allowed to muddle along under this added burden of 
disgrace without treatment until the condition has become virtually 
incurable. The minister can help greatly by working to change 
this unfortunate attitude. He can use his public office and his 
pastoral visitations to tell people that there are many kinds of men- 
tal illness and that these are real illnesses for which the sick per- 
son can be no more responsible than for a cold or a fever. He should 
repeat many times that many of these ailments are curable, that 
some people have become stronger in mind after treatment than 
they ever were before. He should encourage all who “feel them- 
selves slipping” to consult a private psychiatrist or go to one of 
the state hospitals for an examination. Some communities have 
no facilities of this kind, but they can usually be found in the near- 
est large city. The minister who is able thus to create a new public 
attitude toward mental illness and who is able to detect those whose 
illness is malignant and secure treatment for them will do much to 
prevent the worst from happening. The minister can render his 
greatest service to mental hygiene at other levels, however. 

A very little experience with those who have suffered “a 
breakdown” convinces one that the time is then too late. Except 
in organic cases one almost always feels that if he had been able to 
alter the childhood situation or show the parents the issues in- 
volved, or if he could have been the counselor at some earlier criti- 
cal period in the patient’s life, the tragic break could have been 
averted. One soon becomes convinced that in the realm of mental 
health an ounce of prevention is worth many pounds of cure. We 
shall consider, therefore, some of the things which the minister 
may do to build sound minds and effect early adjustment, so that 
serious breaks may not occur. 


BUILDING FOR WHOLESOME FAMILY LIFE 


Any minister who gets into a hospital for mental and nervous 
disorders and secures permission of the superintendent to spend a 
few hours reading the records of some of the patients will prob- 
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ably be astonished at the amount of space given in the records to 
an account of the patient’s family situation, especially in the child- 
hood and adolescent years. If there is little family history in- 
variably there is an apologetic acknowledgment that the desired 
data could not be obtained. Unhealthy conditions in family life 
are universally recognized as the most prolific source of mental 
breaks and emotional maladjustments. The converse, of course, 
is equally true, that a wholesome family life contributes more than 
anything else to a healthy integration of the personality. . The 
minister’s intimate contact with family life is, therefore, his su- 
preme opportunity, if he will use it. 


MARRIAGE PLUS 


What about the marriage altar? It happens that most church 
people and many who seldom are seen at a church service still do 
want their marriage solemnized by some minister of God. Even 
the very frivolous youthful ones feel that there is something sacred 
about their love, and they want the blessing of whatever God they 
have. But the minister does little to mold the fancy and the pas- 
sion of the young couple into a wholesome and enduring family 
life, if he only pronounces them man and wife. The earnest pas- 
tor scarcely needs to be told this, for he has had his doubts often 
enough. He has seen too often the wavering look in the man’s eye 
and the quiver of the woman’s hand when the bans were an- 
nounced. He has seen their lurking fears and their high hopes. 
He has often wondered what the future might hold and whether 
he was doing the right thing. Sometimes his worst fears were 
later realized and sometimes his fondest hopes were exceeded. 
There have been successes and there have been failures where least 
expected. In the face of current divorce rates and the much larger 
number of marital maladjustments, an increasing number of pas- 
tors feel that it is a travesty on religion to go on blessing marriages 
without doing everything possible to help the parties thereto to 
make their marriage a success. 

The writer is of the opinion that the pastor can do much more 
than has been customary to insure a right start in family life. 
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Among his own parishioners the pastor can make it generally 
known that a pre-marital conference is expected. When the young 
couple comes to see him, he can discuss with them their health, the 
agreements and disagreements of their families, their expectations 
and fears, and particularly the sex side of their marriage. Pas- 
tors need not fear that they will be regarded as meddlers if they 
make this a general practice. Fortunately, there is now good 
literature which provides a valuable aid to the pastor.” For several 
years the writer has made a practice of asking those who came to 
be married to read one or two books on marriage. This sugges- 
tion has never caused offense and it has often brought expressions 
of genuine gratitude and the request that the books be loaned to 
some sister or friend. Grove’s Wholesome Marriage and Helena 
Wright's The Sex Side of Marriage are a particularly good combi- 
nation, in that both are authoritative and they supplement each 
other very well. Best results will be obtained if the pastor has a 
conference or two with the couple after they have done this read- 
ing. The pastor, of course, must be able to discuss all phases of 
marriage objectively, that is factually, naturally and without hesi- 
tation and embarrassment. ‘The pastor who cannot do this will do 
well not to attempt such a conference. The books will accomplish 
more without his assistance. 

Particularly in the larger parishes, classes for the study of 
marriage may be conducted with decided profit. The writer has 
conducted such groups in three of the larger parishes in Metro- 
politan New York, where above everywhere else one might expect 
to find sophistication. The numbers who attended consistently 
and their spoken and written estimates of benefit received, give 
evidence of the need for such group efforts. The course was an- 
nounced as being intended for all young folks eighteen years old 
or older who were interested in a consideration of the problems of 
marriage and for interested young married couples. Engaged 
couples were particularly urged to attend. At least six sessions of 
about two hours each are usually held. The method is a combina- 
tion of lecture and informal discussion, with readings suggested 


2 See “A Selected Bibliography for the Work of the Pastorate”’, The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, Vol. V (July 1932), pp. 326-330. 
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also. The presentations are made as scientific and factual as pos- 
sible and at the same time “homey” and by no means void of humor. 
After the discussion of the sex side of marriage, a decided release 
of tension invariably occurs and from that time on the group par- 
ticipates more actively in the discussion. The topics used with 
several groups, and usually published in the weekly church bulletin 
during the entire course, are: 


I Love, its development through the earlier years, its testing, its nuture 
and fruition. 

II Personality assets and liabilities in relation to marriage. 

III The physical, intellectual and spiritual aspects of sex—knowledge, 
attitudes and practices. 

IV Health, heredity, religion, finances, recreation and other consider- 
ations. 

V_ Courtship and the early days of marriage. 

VI _ Continuing adjustments. 


It is difficult to measure the results of such work, but letters 
to the writer and the findings of the pastors indicate that many of 
those who attend gain a fuller appreciation of the inevitable inter- 
play of personalities, acquire sounder knowledge of and more 
wholesome attitudes toward the sex side of marriage, and antici- 
pate future adjustments with greater objectivity and confidence. 
One pastor relates that since this series of classes was held he has 
noted in many families a great lessening of tension between parents 
and their grown children, and a more companionable atmosphere in 
the home. 

Anything which the pastor can do to put marriage on a sound 
basis, whether he does it by classes, suggested readings, personal 
interviews, or otherwise, will contribute materially to the mental 
health of the next generation, for maladjustments between hus- 
bands and_wives, who have become fathers and mothers, are one 
of the chief sources of problem conduct and personality difficulty in 
children. 
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Volumes have been written regarding the authority and effi- 
cacy of baptism, and, although there have been inhuman abuses,’ 
hallowed tradition and wide use retain it as a sacrament. Many 
parents who never attend the regular services of the church come 
to the pastor or priest to request that their baby be baptized. Some 
confess uneasiness until they have performed this “duty”. Others 
want it as an act of dedication and as a symbol of God’s partner- 
ship with them in creating a new life who is life of their life and 
Life of His Life. For most people, perhaps, baptism takes on 
something of that elemental sense of sacrament which surrounds 
birth, marriage and death, where the limits of the personal extend 
beyond to something “‘more”, where the immediate is related to the 
infinite and time merges with the eternal. It thus has a sound 
psychological basis, in spite of the sometime abuses; but it is not 
enough. Even the most intelligent and reverent use of the sacra- 
ment cannot create an integrated personality or a strong character 
apart from wise parental guidance, a wholesome home and com- 
munity atmosphere, and sound education of the instincts and emo- 
tions as well as the thought processes. The writer has pointed out 
elsewhere how closely the development of character and a whole- 
some religious life is related to parent attitudes and various child- 
hood experiences.* Practicing psychiatrists and the child-guid- 
ance specialists are firmly convinced that the feeling and action 
patterns which become established in the early years, especially in 
the home situation, are very significant factors in the development 
of the adult personality in all its individual, moral and social 
aspects. It is evident then that the teaching of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lord’s Prayer, which the parental exhortation spe- 
cifically enjoins, will not be enough. 

Now most parents today know this is true, and many feel 
both a keen sense of responsibility for the training of the child and 
a sense of incomplete competence to provide it. The pastor can 

3 Cf. Howard W. Haggard, Devils, Drugs and Doctors. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1929. 


4 Luther E. Woodward, Relations of Religious Training and Life Patterns to the 
Adult Religious Life. New York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1932. 
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help some if at the time of baptism he personally acknowledges the 
parents’ desire to do their utmost to train the child rightly and tells 
them that many good books are being written to help parents to 
understand the growing child and guide his development through 
the years.’ Some simple but sound material dealing with early 
habit formation and the significance of parent attitudes should be 
suggested first. It should be added here that this procedure need 
not be expensive, for some excellent pamphlets can be secured free 
of charge or for a trifle." 

The habits of parents and their attitudes toward children are 
usually rather firmly fixed. These have developed in the matrix 
of the parents’ experiences with their own parents and are uncon- 
sciously bound up with the parents’ own emotional needs. Conse- 
quently, it cannot be expected that such readings as have been sug- 
gested will make all readers wise and efficient parents. Many 
parents, however, will profit by them, and the pastor who suggests 
their use is apt to be made the family’s consultant in regard to the 
children’s guidance and education. It is the pastor’s business to 
be worthy of this trust. 


PARENT CLASSES 


The pastor may multiply his contribution to family life and 
to the mental and spiritual health of the new generation materially 
by holding study classes for the parents of his parish, classes in 
which he can guide the parents’ reading, discuss informally the 
many practical problems of home life and child guidance with 
which they wrestle daily, help them to discover the ways in which 
their own attitudes and conduct influence the child, sometimes for 


5 See “A Selected Bibliography for the Work of the Pastorate’, The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, July 1932, pp. 326-30. 

6 One copy of each of the following may be secured without charge from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Dept. of Labor, Wash., D. C.: 

Pub. No. 8—Infant Care. 

Pub. No. 30—The Child from One to Six: His Care and Training. 

Pub. No. 143—Child Management. 

Pub. No. 202—Are You Training Your Child to be Happy? 

Pub. No. 4—Prenatal Care. 

All of these are authoritative and as good as anything available. Others may be 
obtained from the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
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good and sometimes for ill, and, foremost of all, train them to study 
the cause of the child’s behavior and substitute intelligent control 
and guidance for emotional appeal and personal domination. This 
means, of course, that the pastor must have arrived beyond the 
book stage in his psychology and his understanding of personality 
development. Some pastors may be able to secure some one else 
with the requisite training and experience to do this work. It is 
at its best, of course, when supplemented by opportunity for con- 
sultation regarding individual problems which cannot be discussed 
in the class. Care must be taken too, that parents do not become 
too much disturbed about the mistakes they may have made and 
become panicky. They are apt to want ready-made prescriptions 
which can be used in all situations. These, of course, cannot be 
given. The pastor will have to help them discover their points of 
strength as well as suggest needed changes. It is a task that re- 
quires patience and perhaps long-suffering love, but it has its re- 
wards in the happier lives of the oncoming youth and in the greater 
joy and security of the parents as they work at their greatest task. 


SOUND SEX EDUCATION 


In practice sex education should not be divorced from the rest 
of a child’s education. It seems worthwhile to make special men- 
tion of it here, however, because it has usually been shamefully 
neglected or woefully mishandled, with the result that it has been a 
major source of emotional maladjustment and mental illness. 
Hysteria, for instance, is invariably caused, in part at least, by 
guilt about sex, and such guilt is often a contributing factor in 
schizophrenia and other mental disorders, and especially in morbid 
states which are often the forerunners of suicide. These are 
largely the result of the unhealthy repression caused by the strong 
social taboos of a moral and religious nature, which have sur- 
rounded sex for a few hundred years. A prurient curiosity and a 
public thirst for scandal are other outcroppings of this centuries 
old campaign of silence and shame. “These things ought not so 
to be”. 

Such things will not long be when parents and the educators 
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of parents accept sex as a fact and a force in human life as God- 
given and sacred as any other, to be understood and intelligently 
controlled in the interest both of a richer personal experience and a 
wholesome social life. But how can we bring this about? 

Clearly the parents are in the most natural and advantageous 
position for sex education. Somewhere between the ages of three 
and eight every normal child asks the mother or father where he 
came from or where babies come from. But for the shame asso- 
ciated with sex in the mind of the parent, the child could be told 
simply and naturally that babies grow in the body of the mother. 
As other questions are asked by the child, they too can be answered 
in simple truth. The parent should follow the lead of the child’s 
questions. The parent usually fears that the child will ask ques- 
tions without end, but the small child is usually content with one or 
two answers which satisfy his curiosity at that time. A day later, 
perhaps a month or a year later, or several years later, he will come 
back for fuller information, if his first questions were answered in 
simple truth without flustering on the part of the parent. Nothing 
is so powerful in fixing a wholesome attitude toward sex in the 
child as just this loving, respectful and truthful handling of the 
small child’s questions. Parents who do not, or who emotionally 
cannot do this, miss a supreme opportunity to establish the security 
of the child and create a firm basis of companionship. Dr. Stopes 
tells of a child who, after his mother had told him how he had been 
kept right beneath her heart all the time he was growing before he 
was born, came several times to his mother with eyes beaming and 
threw his arms about her saying “Oh, mother, that’s why I love 
you so.’ Several young mothers known to the writer report 
similar evidences of satisfaction on the part of their children after 
they had answered their questions. This method of early sex 
education associates sex with love and home and parenthood and 
respect of person. The emotional concomitant is one of joy and 
tenderness, rather than shame and guilt, which has usually resulted 
when children have gotten their information from the maid, the 
hired man or other children. Children should also be acquainted 


7 Marie Stopes, M.D., Radiant Motherhood (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
p. 197. : 
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as naturally as possible with the chief differences between boys and 
girls, and before adolescence both should be told of the changes 
which occur then and guided in meeting the situation. Sound sex 
education is a continuous development, with the parents the lead- 
ing instructors and counselors. 

What is the part of the pastor then, if it is really the parents’ 
task? As it happens the pastor has to fill up many gaps in the 
social and educational terraine, of which this is one. Probably 
relatively few parents to date have been able to play the role as 
suggested above. Evasion and blind hope are still the common 
policy because those awful emotions of shame do get in the way. 
Fortunately a rapidly increasing number of the younger mothers 
are less conditioned emotionally and are better able to handle the 
subject in a wholesome manner. Most of the older ones cannot. 
At this point the writer is reminded of two worthy and intelligent 
middle aged mothers who attended a series of parent classes. At 
one session the speaker discussed the parents’ part in answering 
the child’s questions somewhat as above. These good women 
later reported that they had not slept at all that night. They said 
they agreed intellectually with every thing the speaker had said, 
but they simply could not do it. The pastor can do something to 
help many parents by way of parent classes, suggested readings 
and pastoral counsel. In other cases he or someone else will have 
to take over the tasks. 

The pastor has another opportunity to help the young to ac- 
quire sound knowledge and wholesome attitudes, namely the church 
school and the confirmation class, and he need not do all the work 
himself. Here is a sensible and emotionally stable young Sunday 
school teacher who has a class of nine and ten year old girls. She 
has the complete confidence of the girls and they are fond of her. 
For several weeks in succession one or another of the girls asks 
some question about the origin of life or about sex differences. 
‘They all say their mothers “don’t answer them and look kind’a 
funny”. If this teacher asked you as pastor what to do, what 
would you advise? In this case the teacher was advised to spend 
a few sessions reading to the girls Karl De Schweinitz’s Growing 
Up and discussing it with them. It was suggested, for the teacher’s 
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protection, that she first write to each mother, stating that her 
child and others had been asking questions of origin and sex differ- 
ences, etc., and offering to help the girls find satisfactory answers. 
in the class, provided the mother was willing to have her do so. 
Naturally enough permission was forthcoming in the next mail. 
After a few sessions of reading and wholesome discussion the girls 
were satisfied. They were free to take up-their previous studies. 
and they were more interested-in others of God’s ways since they 
knew some of his ways with them and with everybody. It was 
good to know that they were products of God’s wisdom and their 
parents’ love, and that they had not come out of the doctor’s smelly 
medicine kit or been brought from nowhere by the homely old 
stork. 

In churches where adolescent confirmation into church mem- 
bership is the common practice, the pastor may do much in the con- 
firmation class to set the boys and girls right in their knowledge 
and attitudes. The writer is reasonably sure that the psychologi- 
cal sins of pastors committed in the name of instruction in the sixth 
commandment are myriad in number. How often has that pro- 
foundly significant statement of Jesus, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God” been quoted to prove to the boys and 
girls that they must not permit sex thoughts to enter their minds! 
There is good reason to believe that Jesus was thinking of single- 
ness of mind and thoroughgoing sincerity of purpose, and of 
nothing sexual whatsoever. The pastor who tells the truth to boys. 
and girls, assures them that the new urges and desires which they 
feel are natural, that everybody has them, that these new interests. 
need only be understood and wisely controlled the same as any 
other appetite or desire, and that they then become a source of 
much happiness throughout life—the pastor who simply and gra- 
ciously does this will make a very real contribution to the integra- 
tion of the personalities of the boys and girls, and will likely win 
their everlasting gratitude. 

The writer is tempted to add an illustration of the tragedy 
that may occur when a pastor fails to use his opportunity in this. 
regard. A rather shy but bright and attractive girl grew up ina 
home that had few advantages. Her mother was not a very com- 
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panionable woman and she was always tired from overwork. The 
girl had been much about the nearby church. The minister was 
friendly and she often talked to him. She arrived at puberty. 
She felt strange stirrings. She found she was liking this boy or 
that. Her mother and others told her it was wicked to have such 
feelings and thoughts. Surely her minister friend would know. 
She therefore called at the minister’s home and told him all about 
her feelings and interests and asked if it really were wicked. He 
replied that such thoughts are very wicked and that she must not 
think about such things, else God could not bless her. Already in- 
clined to be shy and to think things over by herself, she now 
brooded long over her thoughts and feelings. She could not keep 
them out and she grew afraid of them. She believed she must be 
very bad. Good people could not want to be with her, and so she 
withdrew more and more. To make a long story short, she landed 
in the hospital in less than three years, a rather severe case of 
schizophrenia with little hope of recovery. One wonders how the 
minister handled the text ‘““Whosoever offendeth one of these lit- 
tle ones . . . it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and that he were drowned in the midst of the sea’. 
The wise minister will strive to square his own attitudes and ideas 
with the truth and miss no opportunity to share them with the 
young who look to him for information and counsel. 


THE PASTOR AS FAMILY COUNSEL 


Mention has been made of the pastor’s opportunities for 
mental hygiene work, in that he deals with family units in much 
of his ministry. In his pastoral visitations he sees the home in all 
its physical and personal makeup. He sees the peculiar love and 
ego needs of the several members of the family. He notes their 
conflicts within the home and their characteristic methods of put- 
ting themselves across or of retreating. All of this gives the pas- 
tor an understanding of the compensations and aversions which 
these individuals exhibit, both within and without the home, and 
enables him to meet them on the basis of their needs. 

The pastor may find himself handicapped in his efforts to 
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effect better relationships, because he may not be accepted as an 
expert in family adjustments. It is to be granted that the attitude 
has sometimes been well justified in the light of the pastoral igno- 
rance and dogmatism that has sometimes prevailed. Yet, if the 
pastor is patient and is not disturbed when his suggestions are re- 
jected, he may accomplish much. ° It will be true that some parish- 
ioners’ scepticism of his ability will merely be their way of de- 
fending themselves against the necessity of facing unpleasant facts 
and making difficult changes. In regard to childhood jealousies, 
temper tantrum and other problems of “discipline” a pastor can 
usually get the desired cooperation, because children with these 
difficulties make trouble for the parents. Over-dependencies and 
problems involving insecure parents are very difficult because the 
parents do not want any change, and of course one cannot help 
them until they want something done. The same is frequently 
true of marital difficulties. Sometimes, however, one can help the 
better adjusted members of the family to gain insight into the mal- 
adjusted person’s problem and get them to adopt suggestions which 
relieve the tension somewhat. Here, of course, the pastor must 
have the complete confidence of these people, or he will probably 
do more damage than good. He must truly be “as wise as serpents 
and as harmless as doves’”’, 

In less acute problems and where there is a respectful and 
receptive attitude toward the pastor, he can often drop bits of 
diagnostic information, frequently in the form of a semi-jest. In 
this form it “registers” and avoids the pain of being “spotted”. 
Here is a father who was jealous of the attentions boys were be- 
ginning to pay to his oldest daughter with whom he had previously 
been very chummy. Being very sensitive to criticism, he could 
not have stood a full explanation of the situation, but a few re- 
marks of mixed truth and humor, which sometimes favored him 
and sometimes his daughter, helped somewhat in enabling him to 
let the girl grow up. He caught the idea of what the pastor 
thought about it and adopted it partly because he felt it was true 
and partly because the pastor had not been “preachy” about it, or 
told him that he was wrong. Had the pastor said “I think you 
should do thus and so”, he surely would not have done it and prob- 
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ably would have asked what the pastor knows about such things, 
and advised him “‘to stick to religion”. The pastor who has acquired 
the mental hygiene point of view and has trained himself to listen 
and see and live and let live can accomplish a great deal by way of 
seemingly casual suggestions to effect better relationships within a 
family group. 

Once a pastor has acquired status as one who understands 
people and their problems, he will be consulted regarding all kinds 
of family problems, at his study or office, as well as during pastoral 
visitations. If he has learned to look for causal factors in earlier 
experiences and in unconscious motivations, if he is able to be 
objective, that is, see the person and his situation as they actually 
are, without allowing his own emotions to become involved either 
in terms of blame or undue sympathy, and if he gives unstintingly 
of his time, he will be able in a very real sense “to give sight to the 
blind, to bring release to the captives, and to proclaim good tidings 
tothe poor”. Therein will his life be a ministry. 


BY BEDS OF PAIN 


The visitation of the sick affords a special opportunity for 
mental hygiene work. For one thing, during illness various fears 
and apprehensions tend to rise to the surface and reveal facts 
which otherwise might remain unknown, although they are very 
significant even in seasons of relative health. Then too, the sick- 
ness itself is frequently as much mental as physical, the physical 
condition often being greatly aggravated because of mental anxiety 
and emotional conflict. When visiting the sick, the pastor should 
be alert to these mental factors, even though he postpones doing 
anything about them until the person has recovered somewhat. At 
the time it is well to do anything which will give the sick person a 
greater sense of security. When it looks as though prayer might 
help, the pastor should pray; when it would be an offense he should 
not. The case of a sixteen year old girl who had rheumatism of 
the heart will illustrate the use which a pastor can make of simple 
mental hygiene techniques. The doctor, a specialist in cardiac 
cases, said the girl could not live later than 5 p.m. The girl, of 
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course, did not know this, but she knew her condition was serious; 
the pain was severe and breathing was difficult; and she had been 
tossing for several days, so that she could not possibly feel secure. 
Although she had refused to receive several visitors, she told her 
mother that if the pastor came, she should have him come in. In 
preparation for the call, the pastor selected certain verses of the 
Psalms and Gospels, all of which strongly symbolized security and 
sense of rightness (selections-were made with utter disregard for 
verse or chapter division). The pastor asked the mother to hold 
the girl’s hand, while he read and prayed. He sought to express 
security and calmness in his voice; both prayer and psalm were 
full of the suggestion of health and security. They were not 
other-worldly, except in that they aimed to universalize security in 
terms of God’s “everlasting arms” and “Love beyond which we 
can not go”. Whether coincidence or cause of effect, the girl 
promptly became more quiet and soon fell asleep and gradually re- 
covered. The family insist that the visit had a marked effect, that 
it made her quieter and gave her more desire to pull through. 

Especially in connection with the illness of children, the pastor 
must guard against giving the child too much attention and sym- 
pathy, and he should encourage the parents to take care that the 
child does not become too dependent upon them or come to love the 
extra attention to the point of feigning sickness in order to get 
attention and care. Somebody’s failure to take such precautions 
is usually at the root of the ailments of those neurotic adults who 
are “so weak” or have “such a bad heart” that the family’s care is 
always necessary and numerous calls by the pastor are expected. 
In this particular an ounce of prevention is worth more than a ton 
of cure, for the more cure that is offered, the worse the illness be- 
comes. 

Again the pastor may be able to help the aged to adjust their 
waning strength and help the other members of the family to ad- 
just to them. Suggestions to the family to encourage the aged 
person to do something, as much as possible, which is valuable for 
the family, and which gives the aged person a sense of worth, doa 
great deal to make the declining years more satisfactory to the old 
and to make them less troublesome and critical. It does not seem 


at 
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very difficult to get people to understand the love and ego needs of 
these old people who once got as much satisfaction as they in being 
liked and in doing something worth while. There is trouble, of 
course, with the maladjusted members of the family, who uncon- 
sciously use the aged to bolster up themselves, by criticizing, shov- 
ing aside and otherwise holding them down to positions of in- 
significance. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 


It may appear that mental hygiene and church administration 
are as far removed from each other as the east is from the west, 
and in fact many preachers and pastors become so involved in the 
details of administration that they have virtually ceased to be either 
preachers or pastors. This need not be the case however, for the 
pastor who has caught the mental hygiene point of view finds that 
administration offers many opportunities for helping to meet the 
needs of men. 

There is the church councilman of whom the sainted Profes- 
sor Jacob A. Clutz used to tell. The man had an incurable ten- 
dency to opposition at the council meetings. He invariably op- 
posed the suggestions of Dr. Clutz and those of other lay members. 
Recognizing the strength of the man’s urge in this direction, Dr. 
Clutz made it his practice to go to this man in advance and present 
to him proposals which were the opposite of those he really desired. 
The man, taking the opposite, invariably proceeded on the opposite 
course. To be sure Dr. Clutz was “persuaded”, and under this 
man’s sponsorship the desired action was secured without difficulty 
at the council meetings. Such attention to persons’ peculiar needs 
help to keep their possessors happy and make possible the wise 
management of affairs. 

Here is another pastor of a large congregation on whose coun- 
cil are two men who in many ways are very worthy and responsible 
gentlemen. Both of them, however, have had a deprived child- 
hood in some ways and in other ways have been spoiled by too much 
attention. The result is, that at maturity, both men are oversensi- 
tive and easily threatened. The pastor, seeing their need for re- 
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newed success and security, shuffles the cards in the every member 
canvass so that these men are asked to visit families who are cer- 
tain to make sizable pledges. The result is that these two can- 
vassers usually top the list both as to number and amount of 
pledges. Secure in this new success, they are happy and are ready 
to cooperate in other undertakings. 

There are similar opportunities in work with young people. 
We may illustrate with a boy in his upper teens, who is undersized 
and was formerly shy. His older brother was pretty much the 
idol of the family, the older sister was decidedly attractive and the 
younger sister was much petted because of a chronic heart condi- 
tion. He had always been made to do the menial tasks about the 
home and never got praise like the others. He had come to have a 
strong inferiority feeling. He frequently did “most unreason- 
able” things, as many voiced it, to get into things at the society 
meetings, and he joined every society to which he could get elected 
just because of this need. He had little sense of his limitations, 
but on the other hand he did with vigor the unimportant and menial 
tasks as well as the more significant ones. As property man for a 
play he was excellent. His thrusting of himself into most of the 
conversation made him obnoxious to many members, but this was 
less offensive to them when they saw he did actually do things. 
Observing the boy’s emotional needs, the leader frequently ap- 
pointed him on committees which involved few persons and a good 
deal of work. This was done, not in the sense of “using him”, 
but because it helped meet his need. When he got in conflict, he 
came to the leader about the matter and was gradually helped to see 
his problem and make a better adjustment to the group. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


The Sunday School and Week Day School of Religion offer 
opportunity for a pastor to detect early those children who are hay- 
ing difficulty making the necessary adjustments. The over de- 
pendent child and the over repressed child clearly reveal their dif- 
ficulties in the class. The classes being small as compared with 
public school classes, the teacher, or the pastor as supervisor, can 
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more easily detect them and generally has a better contact with the 
home for getting the necessary cooperation with the parents. If 
the teacher is aware of mental hygiene opportunities and needs, 
and if she keeps close to the lives of her pupils in the conduct of her 
class, she will get much very specific data which will help greatly in 
working out a treatment plan with the parents. And, of course, 
the teacher can often do real mental hygiene work right in the class. 
She can encourage active participation and initiative in the over 
dependent or repressed children. Those who tend to rely on bluff 
she can gradually help to habits of fact getting. The class’ great- 
est value for mental hygiene is probably its revelation of symptoms 
and indication of problems which can then be taken up with the 
families involved. But the teacher who finds the beginnings of 
maladjustments and, with or without the pastor’s aid, helps the 
child and parents to an understanding of the problem and more 
effective adjustment probably does more for the child than any 
amount of formal instruction ever does; for to be most worthwhile 
the religious life must be built on the firm foundation of mental 
health. 

In view of the above it is evident that one of the very real 
pieces of mental hygiene work that a pastor can do is to train his 
teachers to be aware of mental hygiene opportunities, problems 
and implications. This can be done quite well in the teachers’ 
meetings by taking up in discussion first the course of normal per- 
sonality development. This may be followed with discussion of 
some of the more obvious child problems. When the teachers have 
gained more insight, the less overt problems may be considered. 
Actual problems of the teachers should be discussed in private 
conference. ‘This is the only sure way to prevent dangerous gos- 
sip, and the best way to individualize the guidance to fit the teacher 
and the child. Particularly unadjusted teachers are, of course, a 
real problem, both in the discussions and in the teaching work. 
Much of this education of teachers ‘may well be combined with the 
parental education program which has already been discussed. 

These suggestions regarding education in mental hygiene and 
personality adjustment are not intended as a complete substitute 
for religious education, but there is evidence that religious instruc- 
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tion is effective in the best sense only when the home atmosphere 
is wholesome and happy, when parents and children share in in- 
creasingly adult ways, and when the religious teachers of children 
—whether parents or church school teachers— embody in them- 
selves and in their relations with the children, the values which are 
represented in the more formal instruction.* 

Religious education in the broad sense is-education in the dis- 
covery, appreciation and practical expression of the greatest values, 
values which are greatest in terms of personal satisfaction, social 
usefulness, and enduring existence and development. Religion, 
however conceived, cannot be developed im vacuo. At its further 
end religion embraces the whole of things, the All in All, the su- 
preme Being or Purpose, or, most comprehensively and popularly, 
God. At its near end, it inevitably involves the microcosm of 
these values in terms of personal adjustment to circumstances and 
to other persons. ‘There is irrefutable logic back of the statement 
“Tf a man say he love God and hateth his brother, he is a liar”. 
Sound education in religion must, therefore, be built upon the 
foundation of mental health, and conversely mental health can 
hardly be at its maximum without a satisfactory adjustment to the 
ultimates with which religion is concerned. We cannot here 
present a complete program of religious education, but we do want 
to emphasize the fact that the minister can contribute much to the 
cause of mental health and character development, both by coordi- 
nating religious training and everyday experience, and by using 
the opportunities which the church school offers for helping the 
young to make necessary adjustments. 


WHAT ABOUT PREACHING 


Christian preaching has always used the Bible as its great 
authority and source book, and it happens that the Bible is also the 
greatest book in mental hygiene. Even psychiatrists acknowledge 


8 See the writer’s Relations of Religious Training and Life Patterns to Adult Re- 
ligious Life; Hartshorne, Hugh and May, M. A., Studies in Deceit (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1928) ; Hartshorne, Hugh and others, Studies in Science and Self-Control 
(Macmillan Co., 1929); Hartshorne, Hugh and others, Studies in the Organization of 
Character (Macmillan Co., 1930). 
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that this is true. In fact, they appreciate this truth much more 
fully than do the preachers, as a rule. Recollection of favorite 
statements in the Bible reveals how largely the writers of the Bible 
were concerned with the inner life of people, with the way the inner 
life works and with methods of improving it. Note a few of 
Jesus’ statements! “The good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth good things, and the evil man out of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth evil things . . . Out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, fornications, thefts, murders, adult- 
eries, covetings, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, 
railing, pride, foolishness . . . As a man thinketh, so is he... 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof . . . With what measure 
ye mete shall it be measured to you again.” All of them—and the 
Beatitudes might well be added—are statements of unquestioned 
psychological fact. Again look at a few of his exhortations! 
“Let your yea be yea and your nay nay . . . Be not anxious there- 
fore for the morrow . . . Do not your righteousness before men 
to be seen of them . . . Make friends with thine enemy whilst 
thou art on the way with him . . . Judge not that ye be not judged 
. . . Love your enemies and do good to them that hate you and pray 
for them who despitefully use you.” Anyone, whether preacher 
or psychiatrist, who has had intimate contact with people, knows 
that for those who live in fear and uncertainty, those who are rest- 
less without constant approval, those who bolster themselves by 
criticising others, and those whose object love has turned to hate, 
these exhortations wisely suggest the only real solutions of their 
problems and the only genuine healing for their troubled spirits. 
If the preacher does not advance the mental and spiritual health of 
his people it is no fault of his heritage. 

Notwithstanding the prominence of mental hygiene principles 
in the Bible, the efficacy of preaching is often questioned and the 
charge is made that listening to sermons is substituted for social- 
ized conduct. This charge is very probably warranted in some 
cases, yet those insecure persons who use a sermon only to convince 
themselves of a virtue they do not really possess may by that very 
fact and the security which it gives become slightly more socialized 
than if they had not had such a boon. 
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Preaching may, however, do much more than this. If the 
preacher has acquired a thorough understanding of personality 
development and habitually sees people as individuals with dis- 
tinctly personal histories, if he always sees them with all their pres- 
ent habits and characteristics, inthe light of their earlier condition- 
ing experience, he can develop a manner and method in preaching 
which gives people the feeling that they are understood. The rich 
mental hygiene texts of the Bible then gradually appear as state- 
ments of profound insight into the way our minds and feelings 
work and no longer are preachments of a moralist. Because of 
the attachments which many people have to the Bible, mental hy- 
giene by way of the Bible tends to get a more ready acceptance than 
mental hygiene presented as a new discovery. In the latter form 
it carries to the average hearer the suggestion that he has been be- 
hind the times or even stupid. If the preacher will talk in terms 
of everyday feelings, attitudes and habits, commonplace life situ- 
ations and familiar Biblical scenes or sayings, rather than in cur- 
rent psychological jargon, he can accomplish a great deal to help 
his people to better understanding of themselves and better adjust- 
ments to each other.® 

The preacher who by his art aims to improve the mental and 
spiritual health of his people naturally must be a fair example of 
mental health himself. If he is always sympathetic and—what is 
more difficult—objective, if he never becomes excited or offended, 
if he meets every criticism with new consideration and fuller un- 
derstanding, people readily adopt him as an ideal. Where such a 
positive attitude toward the preacher prevails much mental hygiene 
work can be accomplished through preaching. After service one 
morning, a woman, with evident joy in her face, tells her pastor 
that through various sermons and the pastor’s way of “taking no 
account of evil” she has gained insight into her previous inability _ 
to forgive certain people, and that she has recently been setting 
things right, with surprising satisfaction to herself and her one 
time enemies. A man invites his pastor to his home to tell him 
that through the recent series of sermons dealing with home life he 


9 See The Clinic of a Cleric, by W. A. Cameron (New York: Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith, 1931) as a good example of this type of presentation. 
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has discovered the inherently selfish streak in his previous home 
life and the reason for it in his own childhood experience. Every 
once in a while knowledge of this sort of thing does come to the 
preacher, and it probably happens more often than he knows. 
There is, too, a real advantage in people’s making such discoveries 
and adjustments themselves without having been treated as “cases”’. 
It preserves their independence and enhances their self-respect. 

There is further value in preaching, in that it frequently 
stimulates people to want to do something about their problems and 
leads them to seek a personal interview. The number of people 
who want to consult the preacher regarding personal problems is 
surely a better test of effective preaching than the number who tell 
him they enjoyed the sermon. It can hardly be assumed, of course, 
that the preacher will be able to deal effectively with every kind of 
problem brought to him. Even when he uses sound pastoral 
methods (which we cannot discuss here) he will want to seek the 
assistance of a physician in some cases; the lawyer may be able to 
help him with others; and for still others the psychiatrist’s help will 
surely be needed. Happy is the preacher who gets and keeps invi- 
olate the confidences of his people and who is able always to help 
them to solve their problems. 


THE WORTH OF WORSHIP 


The very persistence of the custom of worship indicates that 
there is some kind of mental hygiene value in it, although worship 
programs have not been devised with this value in mind. They 
have been built up on the basis of a particular theology or the 
liturgical usage of some historic period, rather than on psychologi- 
cal laws and principles. They are effective, of course, in the de- 
gree to which they observe psychological laws (devisedly or acci- 
dentally) and fit the particular emotional needs of the worshippers. 
There is reason to believe that people are largely drawn to or driven 
from a church by its program of worship. If the worship some- 
how meets their feeling needs and leaves them less in conflict and 
more secure, they hold to it. If it offends their aesthetic taste or 
intellectual integrity, or, if it moves in a system of thought and 
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feeling patterns that are unfamiliar, people naturally turn away 
from it, for it has no real value in terms of feeling and purpose. 

Now it happens that most of the worship services in wide use 
today and the theologies on which they are based were developed 
in an age when the masses were decidedly dependent, both econom- 
ically and politically, and when the monastic ideal was strong. Be- 
cause of this origin, most worship services posit for the worshipper 
a relation of extreme dependence, an exaggerated sense of sin and 
an inordinate otherworldliness. The reverent conduct of this kind 
of worship service naturally has great value for those who are 
rather over-dependent, those who have acquired a strong sense of 
guilt, and those who have been frustrated and broken in spirit by 
the hardships of life. Many people in these classes would prob- 
ably break completely, but for the emotional lift and the relative 
sense of righteousness which such services give. 

There will probably continue to be a need for this type of serv- 
ice; but when we have watched the pathetic efforts of the very de- 
pendent, the guilt stricken and the frustrated, we are convinced we 
must build for something better. When we meet many able peo- 
ple from all walks of life who are essentially Christian in outlook, 
but who tell us they do not get help from the average worship 
service, we may well conclude that there is need for other types of 
worship program. ‘There is need for more study of worship in the 
light of our fuller understanding of human nature and conduct, 
which the new psychology has brought us. Until such study is 
made, we shall hardly be able to make worship yield the maximum 
of value; but even now it seems clear that we must develop a variety 
of worship programs for different types of people and for use with 
the same people on different occasions. For example, there is a 
large group of rather independent, self-reliant and socially-minded 
people who need a worship service that posits a more liberal the- 
ology, gives large place to personal worth and purposiveness, and 
is largely motivated by passion for the kingdom of God in terms 
of social righteousness. The writer is of the opinion that worship 
programs built along these lines would soon draw many social 
workers, educators, business leaders and young folks from all 
walks of life, who have simply been ignoring organized religion. 
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In worship of this kind they would tend to find themselves continu- 
ous with something beyond themselves and probably lose a certain 
“cockiness”’ and extreme individualism which they sometimes pos- 
sess. Such services, conducive to larger respect for the self- 
repairing and creative aspects of reality, would tend to add to the 
social passion and the spiritual vigor of this very worthwhile class 
of people. 

What has been said of worship programs in general is strik- 
ingly true to hymns in particular. Two or more phychiatrists 
might well be included on the next revision committee to tell the 
disastrous effects which some hymns have had in the lives of some 
of their patients and suggest places at which the blue pencil should 
be used in order to prevent needless fears and futile morbid brood- 
ing. 

Without a doubt the principle of worship is sound, for it builds 
on the play instinct which is universal, and on the equally extensive 
tendency to project onself and to aspire to values which are yet un- 
achieved but within the pale of possible attainment. When the 
form and content of worship is made to serve the real needs of the 
worshipper, it can do much to improve the mental health and 
strengthen the spirit of men. Worship, moreover, provides one of 
the few techniques in which group effort is an advantage. 


THE MIND OF THE MINISTER 


The most important consideration of all in regard to the 
minister’s work in mental hygiene is the mind of the minister him- 
self. We have several times mentioned the fact that the minister 
must be objective in all his work, but this is apt to be an exceedingly 
difficult thing for the minister to accomplish, for he is subject to 
numerous tensions and strains. How many pressing human needs 
have kept tugging at his heart strings, especially during these years 
of general economic stress! How often has he suffered with those 
who in desperation have come for help! When his children tell 
how much more their friends have to use and spend, or his wife, 
with becoming silence, none the less reveals other needs, he may 
be torn between desire and his inability to provide more adequately. 
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There are criticisms, some of which are just and some unjust, but 
all of which have to be borne. There are tensions due to the the- 
ological emphasis existing in the church, for the honest-minded 
minister is constrained to play fair with his own ideas and judg- 
ments, but he may find these at variance with the long accepted 
beliefs of his parishioners, or with the tenets of the denomination. 
Again his preaching of Christian ethics may get for him the oppo- 
sition of “leading members”. ~The church board and secretaries 
pelt him with requests for congregational contributions to their 
numerous projects, and various worthy community agencies 
seek to enlist his help. He knows people expect him to be a man of 
God, but he finds he is something of a Rotarian and an errand boy 
as well as preacher and pastor. He is often caught in the mesh of 
conflicting duties and desires. Tragic and untimely deaths, moral 
failures, mental breaks, and parish and community friction tax 
further his mind and emotions. 

In the face of all these forces to which we as ministers are ex- 
posed, it is little wonder that many of us develop a defeatist atti- 
tude; but we must remember that no defeatist can be ‘‘the salt of 
earth” and “the light of the world”, making life taste better and 
showing forth a wealth of good things. Before we can contribute 
anything to the health of others we must learn that the world de- 
mands, ‘Physician heal thyself”. However numerous our block- 
ings, we must get rid of them before we can really see the blockings 
of others who may seek our help. We must establish our own 
basic security and our “sure defense” before we can bring comfort 
to troubled spirits. We must evolve for ourselves an adequate 
way of facing life and meeting its rebuffs before we can show 
others how to live. We must understand the dynamic factors in 
human life and master the method of their control if we are to be 
better than “blind leaders of the blind”. There is no royal road to 
the minister’s own security or to his ability to deal objectively with 
the problems of others, but he must acquire both. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that Jesus found his 
security in a consistent love of men and in his apprehension of God 
in everything real. Love and sincerity were accordingly the 
method of his life. In these he always felt sure. Men must in- 
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deed “worship the Father in spirit and in truth’, else they will miss 
him altogether. “The pure in heart” or those of a single mind or 
purpose are the only ones who can have the boon and blessing of 
seeing things and the God of things as they are, because only so 
can they get rid of blinding inner conflicts. ‘Do not your right- 
eousness before men to be seen of them” is wise counsel, indeed; 
for much concern about the opinions of others means supplanting 
the cardinal aim to be real. It is amazing how much of Jesus’ life 
and teaching are subsumed in the simple demand to be real. More- 
over, Jesus’ emphasis upon sincerity, love and practical human good 
have very much in common with the modern mental hygiene point 
of view. The only significant differences are that Jesus’ life was 
marked by stronger religious motivation and the mental hygiene 
view point places great emphasis on psychological and environ- 
mental causation. Essential attitudes are very similar. For this 
reason, the minister who acquires an appreciation of mental hy- 
giene and the psychology of personality development finds that his 
insight into the mind of Jesus increases accordingly. This gives 
him a twofold increase in personal security. His faith in Jesus 
and his simple method of love and sincerity increases, and his un- 
derstanding of the dynamic forces of human life in present day 
conditions provide him with intelligent and practical methods of 
helping his twentieth century parishioners. 

In emphasizing sincerity and objectivity, the writer does not 
mean to charge his fellow ministers with being less sincere or more 
given to sham and pretense than other men. He is trying only to 
establish a firm basis for the minister’s security, and it appears to 
him that the first requirement is for the minister to dare to be 
genuine and real. This means scrapping theological conformity, 
ecclesiastical expediency and fear of social disapproval as dominant 
motives. It does not mean throwing over all one’s heritage and 
may mean little change in one’s organization contacts; but it does 
mean that these things cease to be sources of conflict. It means 
that the minister’s primary passion is to understand human be- 
havior and to make himself count in enriching the experience of 
those who are in his charge. It means that he keeps his purpose 
sincere, faces facts frankly and takes particular care that his own 
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unconscious strivings and attitudes do not mar his purpose, blind 
him to facts or limit his effectiveness. 

Such genuineness and objectivity are not the development of a 
day, and unfortunately they are not greatly fostered by the usual 
program of theological education or by methods of church govern- 
ment. What minister could say that his seminary days were 
marked primarily by a fellowship in which thoroughgoing sincerity, 
truth seeking, self-discovery and mutual understanding were the 
constant practice? Too often the seminaries have given the minis- 
ter-to-be no help in solving his personal problems or resolving his 
more or less subconscious conflicts. Neither have they provided 
a fellowship of students or of students and faculty in which every 
man felt free to think out loud or reveal his feelings. Instead 
feelings were repressed, conflicts continued and tensions grew as 
the student became a minister in a field situation. The average 
conference, synod, clergy club or other assemblage of ministers 
likewise offers little opportunity for release of tension and the de- 
velopment of greater objectivity. 

Until the day comes when seminary staffs include someone 
who is a specialist in personality adjustments, and until synods pro- 
vide a new kind of official, whose sole work is to be father confes- 
sor and professional guide to pastors, it seems that the most pilausi- 
ble means of improving the minds of ministers is for small and con- 
genial groups of them to come together frequently for the full and 
frank confession of their conflicts and difficulties and critical ex- 
amination of their personalities and their professional methods and 
results. If thoroughgoing honesty, full fledged confession, strict 
confidence, mutual trust and respect (even when the worst is 
known) and a dynamic religious devotion are the method of the 
meetings, the personal security and confidence of the men will be 
greatly increased, their minds will work more easily and with larger 
results, and they will be able to be more objective in all phases of 
their work. Other methods of accomplishing the same ends may 
be found, but in any event the minister must be healthy-minded 
himself before he can use his professional opportunities for effec- 
tive mental hygiene work. 


A NEW ORDER FOR THE BAPTISM OF INFANTS 


WILFRIED TAPPERT 
New York, N. Y. 


CCORDING to her confessions the Lutheran church acknowl- 
edges two sacraments, Holy Baptism and the Holy Com- 
munion. A sacrament is described as a holy ordinance of the 
church which was instituted by Christ himself, in which under a 
visible earthly element a heavenly gift of grace is offered to men. 
The sacraments, with the Word of God, belong to the means of 
grace. In this category the sacraments differ from the Word 
chiefly in the fact that whereas in the preaching of the Gospel the 
proclamation of the Word is for the most part general, the sacra- 
ments are personal and individual applications of the Gospel to the 
souls of men. 

Of the means of grace the church teaches that God is not 
bound by means, but that he uses those offices which are described 
as means of grace through the church as ordinary channels for the 
salvation of men. The command of God to the church does not 
concern the extraordinary workings of the Spirit, but the ordinary 
means which the Spirit employs, namely the Word and the sacra- 
ments. This command is: ‘Preach the Gospel”; “Make disciples 
of all nations”; and “This do in remembrance of Me.” 

In the Lutheran church the command to preach the Gospel has 
been taken much to heart. She has been zealous in the matter of 
preaching, she has been zealous that it should be the pure Gospel 
which she preaches. The command to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
has also been eagerly obeyed. The Lutheran church has been 
zealous to follow the institution of Christ to the minutest detail. 
Her ministers have been careful to apply the words of the Apostle: 
“Therefore let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of this 
bread and drink of this cup,” and have provided means for the com- 
municant to prepare himself, that he might partake of this sacra- 
ment worthily. The church has been exacting with regard to 
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stewardess over the mysteries of God. She has been diligent in 
instructing her members in the meaning, the significance, the 
proper use of the Lord’s Supper. 

But in the matter of Holy Baptism the church seems to have 
been somewhat remiss. The Lutheran teachings concerning bap- 
tism have not been emphasized; they have often not been clearly 
understood; they have not received the attention which they have 
deserved, or attention in any manner comparable with that which 
has been given to the Lutheran teachings concerning the Lord’s 
Supper.* And the formula for baptism has had anything but an 
enlightening effect with regard to the doctrine that underlies. 


THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF BAPTISM 


When asked what the Lutheran church teaches concerning 
baptism, the average Lutheran pastor may gather his thoughts 
somewhat as follows: baptism is not simply water, but water 
coupled with the command and promise of Christ. It is a sacra- 
ment of initiation into the Christian religion; it is more than the 
giving of a name; it is a sacrament that makes a person, at least 
outwardly, a Christian; it brings the forgiveness of sins, life and 
salvation. For the proper reception of baptism, faith is necessary, 
and lack of faith brings condemnation despite baptism. Baptism 
is a washing of regeneration, a renewing of the Holy Spirit, a new 
birth. It symbolizes the death of the old man and the resurrection 
of the new after the pattern of Christ’s death and resurrection; 
and more than this, baptism actually brings about such a death and 
resurrection for the soul of man. It does not seem as though the 
content of this conception has been adjudged too disparagingly, 
but rather that it has been expanded beyond the general average. 
It may be well to offer here the definition of baptism given by Dr. 
C. P. Krauth in his Conservative Reformation, pp. 583 f. (The 
references throughout this passage are especially illuminating and 
worth looking up. ) 

1 “The doctrinal motivation of infant baptism was simpler for the Roman and for 
the Reformed church than for the Lutheran, which had to help itself with the fiction of 


a vicarious faith in the sponsors or with a mysterious faith produced in the infant.”— 
Pierer’s Konversations Lexicon. 
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By Christian Baptism our Church understands not mere water, but the 
whole divine institution resting on the command of the Savior, in which He 
comprehends and in which He offers the promise, and which is therefore ordi- 
narily necessary to salvation; in which institution water, whether by immer- 
sion, sprinkling or pouring, applied by a minister of the Gospel in the name 
of the Trinity to adults or infants, is not merely the sign of our profession, or 
of our actual recognition as Christians, but is rather a sign and testimony of 
the will of God toward us, offering us His grace, and not ex opere operato, but 
in those only who rightly use it, i. e., who believe from the heart the promises 
which are offered and shown, is one of the instruments by which the Holy 
Ghost is given, Who excites and confirms faith whereby we are justified be- 
fore God, so that those who thus receive or use it are in God’s favor, have the 
remission of their sins, are born again, and are released from condemnation 
and eternal death so long as they are in a state of faith and bring forth holy 
works ; while, on the other hand, where there is no faith, a bare and fruitless 
sign, so far as blessing is concerned alone remains, and they who do not use 
their baptism aright, and are acting against conscience, and letting sin reign 
in them, and thus lose the Holy Spirit, are in condemnation from which they 
cannot escape, except by true conversion, a renewal of the understanding and 
will and heart. 


DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE AT VARIANCE 


With this conception of baptism, with which we can of course, 
so far as it goes, thoroughly agree, in his heart and mind, and with 
a conception still less defined in the minds and hearts of his people, 
the pastor is called upon to administer this sacrament of the 
church. The baptismal formula placed in his hands contains an 
historic prayer for baptismal grace, the Gospel concerning Jesus 
and the children, the confession of the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the act of baptism, a closing prayer, an admonition to the 
sponsors and the benediction. But it contains more—certain ques- 
tions asked of sponsors and their appropriate answers. 

We do not hear of sponsors in Biblical accounts of baptisms 
and ask why they are at hand. The answer usually given is: “To 
stand up for the child.” That means, to confess the faith of the 
child in the child’s name and place, and to promise that the child 
will after its baptism be brought up in accordance with the faith 
that has been confessed. In some of the forms the sponsors are 
asked to go so far as to answer questions addressed to the child, 
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which by reason of tender years it cannot understand, no less an- 
swer for itself, in the first person, thus: “Yes I renounce,” “Yes, I 
believe,” “Yes, I promise.” 

The question may well be raised, have sponsors any right so 
to answer, so to promise? Or has the church, if it demands a re- 
nunciation of the devil,” a confession of the Christian faith, a 
promise to adhere to the teachings of the church, before it ad- 
ministers the sacrament of baptism to any one, even to a child, any 
right to accept the answers of sponsors in lieu of the answers of 
the candidate for baptism himself? And are not the doctrines 
fundamental to baptism adversely affected by a practice that plainly 
shows itself at variance with them? 

At variance? Yes, for a twofold reason: first as a result of 
accepting old formulas of baptism as a bequest without a proper 
examination into their original intention and the applicability of 
that intention to the Lutheran conception of baptism; and then as 
a result of allowing the formula to suggest an interpretation of the 
faith necessary for a proper baptism which is entirely alien to the 
only interpretation of faith in respect to baptism that is doctrinally 
sound. 


HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS OF THE BAPTISMAL FORMULA 


The formula for baptism as it has come down to us bears all 
the earmarks of being very ancient, so ancient that its roots are 
found not in infant baptism at all, but in the adult baptism of the 
early church. As such it contains the confession of the Apostles’ 
Creed, which is historically the baptismal creed, confessed by the 
person who has been instructed for baptism before he receives the 
sacrament. The renunciation of the devil came chronologically on 
the Sunday Oculi, and the Scripture lessons from Septuagesima on 
and including that Sunday contain instructions concerning the 
prince of darkness, his works and ways which are to be shunned 
by the Christian. On the Sunday Laetare the instruction of the 
Scripture lessons strikes up a new theme. It concerns the King of 
Glory, the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom as well as to whose church 


2 It has for the most part given up the rite of exorcism. 
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the candidate for baptism on this Sunday pledges his loyalty. The 
baptism proper was then administered on Easter Sunday, and con- 
firmation of the baptism was made on the Sunday after Easter. 

All these parts of the original baptismal scheme were after- 
wards incorporated into the baptismal formula which with certain 
revisions we have now. ‘The questions and answers of the formula 
are entirely in place where it is an adult who is to be baptized. It 
is necessary for the church to be assured of the sincerity and faith 
of an adult to whom in mature years she grants this sacrament, 
and such a one must be ready at all times to give an answer to any 
man concerning the faith that is in him. 


INADEQUACIES OF THE FORMULA 


But in the remolding of the formula for use in the baptizing 
of infants, the source of the formula and its immediate application 
to adults was lost sight of. The spiritual advisors or protectors 
of the newly baptized adult* were retained in the new capacity of 
sponsors with additional duties assigned to them, to take the place 
of parent to the baptized infant upon the death or lapse of the par- 
ents, especially of course in a spiritual sense, and to answer for the 
faith of the child. The last assignment, as has been before sug- 
gested, is entirely beyond the power of any sponsor. 

The demand of a personal confession of faith either from the 
child about to be baptized, or from the sponsors in the name of 
that child, is, moreover, one that the church has no right to make. 
And if it is necessary that the church be assured of faith in the 
child before its baptism, the church dare not be satisfied with the 
mere affirmation of a sponsor who knows just as much or just as 
little as any one else about the faith of any child, or of a specific 
child. 

But it is not necessary that the church be assured of the faith 
of a child, externally evident or vouched for, before she consents 
to its baptism. 


3 Still retained at Confirmation in the Church of Siebenburgen, and other provin- 
cial churches of the continent. 
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Even in this manner we do it in the Baptism of children. We take the 
child to the minister of the Church for Baptism with the hope and thought 
that it may truly believe, and pray that God will give him faith. But truly, 
it is not upon this that we baptize, but rather because God has commanded us 
to do this (Luther: Large Catechism). 


She has the right to question the faith of the sponsors, since she 
desires to make them responsible for the rearing of the child in the 
Christian faith. or this purpose the confession of the Apostles’ 
Creed and an assent thereto on the part of the sponsors is in place; 
although the faith that is confessed must not be confused with the 
faith that confesses. A renunciation of the devil is entirely out of 
place at the baptism of an infant; for the sponsor cannot positively 
renounce for the child, he can only renounce for himself; and the 
time for such renunciation, so far as he himself is concerned, is at 
his own adult baptism, or confirmation, or upon some other occa- 
sion where his own spiritual life is immediately concerned, but cer- 
tainly not at the baptism of some infant. Again let it be empha- 
sized that the church cannot assure herself through catechization 
before the administration of the sacrament of baptism of the faith 
of an infant who is presented for this sacrament, and such assur- 
ance is not necessary. 


THE FAITH NECESSARY FOR A VALID BAPTISM 


But the contention will be raised that faith is necessary for the 
sacrament of baptism just as it is necessary for a proper reception 
of the Lord’s Supper. To be sure, if we understand what manner 
of faith is meant. The faith of Naaman the Syrian which surely 
had a part in his cure, and which has come down to us as a signifi- 
cant parable of baptism, was not a faith in the Trinity of the Chris- 
tian creed, but a faith in the promise of God that came to him 
through the mouth of the prophet. When the Ethiopian eunuch 
was baptized by Philip the deacon, .it was upon a confession of 
faith. His request for baptism was restricted by the proviso: “If 
thou believest with all thine heart.” He answered and said: “I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” The object of his 
faith was not expressed in the formula of the Apostles’ Creed; it 
was not a faith in baptism upon which he was baptized; it was not 
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in so many words a confession of a faith at all, but a confession of 
believing, of believing in Jesus Christ as the promised Messiah and 
as his personal Savior. So that the faith of this man may well fit 
into the scriptural definition of faith as the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen, or that other definition 
which describes faith as a firm reliance upon God and his Word. 
Or, if this example be disallowed on the ground that the account of 
it is left out of some important manuscripts, even though it is in- 
cluded without comment in the Textus Receptus and the Codex 
Sinaiticus of Tischendorf, the same thought is brought out by 
other passages of Scripture, (Acts 2:44; 5:14; 8:12-13; 9:17-19; 
11:15-16, etc), as well as by the words of institution: “He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved”, where the “believeth” does 
not concern a faith in the efficacy of baptism or a faith in the arti- 
cles of the Apostles’ Creed (not completely formulated till almost 
300 years later) but a faith in God, redeeming through Christ. 
The word “believeth” ought more fittingly to be rendered: “trust- 
eth”, “confideth”, ‘‘puts his faith in’. ‘Augustine also admonishes 
the reader concerning the word faith in this manner, and teaches 
that in the Scriptures the word faith is not to be ascribed to knowl- 
edge (of the history) which even the devils have, but to confidence 
(fiducia ) which consoles and lifts up terrified minds” (Augs. Conf. 
XX, 26). This faith is not in essence an intellectual assent to the 
statements of a creed, just as it is not alone an emotional attach- 
ment to the Deity. Faith is a power perhaps too subtle to define 
completely, especially in its beginnings. It is not of man but of 
God, and is made ours through the means of grace, where we do 
not reject it. In adults it is the preached or printed Word of God, 
which as a means of grace, where it is not rejected, engenders faith. 
And the baptism of an adult becomes the seal of a faith that has 
already been engendered, as well as an instrument of God’s grace 
for the strengthening and confirming of that faith. In the Lord’s 
Supper again, it is faith which beside the bodily eating and drink- 
ing is the chief thing in the sacrament. And what is the object of 
this faith? Not the creed, even though the confession of the 
Nicene Creed is a regular part of the communion service; not a 
general reliance upon God; not even a faith in the real presence of 
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the Savior in the sacrament; but a faith in the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ as formulated in the words: “Given and shed for you for 
the remission of sins.” And the sacrament, which is not worthily 
received except this faith is present in the believer, increases, 
strengthens, and makes more secure and firm this faith which al- 
ready exists. Thus both adult baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
though they presuppose faith, also stimulate and produce faith. 
They are true means of grace. “The Sacraments were instituted to 
excite, nourish, strengthen, increase and preserve faith, so that 
whether in the promise naked, or in the promise in the vesture of the 
sacramental rite, it may grasp and accept grace and salvation” (Lu- 
ther ). 

We cannot presuppose faith in an unbaptized infant; at least, 
we cannot obtain evidence of such a faith from an unresponsive 
child, nor claim that the Gospel, as a means of grace, read or 
preached over uncomprehending children produces faith in them. 
But of this we may be certain: where baptism is, there is also the 
grace which it offers and the faith necessary to apprehend its 
blessing that is baptism produces faith, a faith which if it be not 
resisted or cast out, is amply sufficient to make the baptism valid 
for salvation to the recipient. 


When we say that infants believe and have faith it is not meant that 
they understand or have consciousness of faith, but the error is rejected that 
baptized infants are pleasing to God and are saved without any action of the 
Holy Spirit in them. This is certain, that the Holy Spirit is efficacious in 
them, so that they can receive the grace of God and the remission of sins. 
The Holy Spirit operates in them in his own way, which it is not in our power 
to explain. That operation of the Spirit in infants we call faith, and we 
affirm that they believe. For that mean or organ by which the kingdom of 
God, offered in the Word and Sacraments, is received, the Scripture calls 
faith, ete. (Chemnitz: Examen Conc. Trid. I, 2). 


The faith that is necessary for a true baptism, for the saving 
power of that baptism, is, however, not restricted to the baptismal 
act, as though he who believed when he was baptized must be 
saved, even though at some later time he should renounce the faith. 


But when those who have been baptized have committed something against 
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their conscience, and have’ yielded dominion to sin in their mortal bodies, and 
have thus grieved and driven away the Holy Spirit in themselves, they may 
not be baptized again, but it is necessary for them again to become converted 
(Form. Conc. II, 2, 69). 


In the words of the Savior, “He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved”, the baptism concerns a single act, but the believing 
concerns a definite attitude which becomes a part of the being and 
must be valid for the whole life. So that our unbelief of today 
may make void our baptism of yesterday. It is the continuous 
faith that still we hold that gives meaning to the baptism of our 
infancy. And if it is illogical to demand of an infant a confession 
of its faith at the time of baptism, it is just as illogical to question 
it concerning the faith which it may hold in after life, and upon 
which the final validity of its baptism in the last analysis depends. 
This then is the position which we must take, namely—that as 
a child is sinful at birth, though it is not active in sin, so a child 
may be and is believing at its new birth, its baptism, even though 
it may not be active in works of faith or be capable of confessing 
its faith. That faith is a gift of baptismal grace to every one who 
does not reject it. The child has no power thus to reject. Where- 
fore we judge that in and through, as well as at its baptism, it be- 
lieves; it has faith, not of itself, but of God, not externally active 
and visible, but internally living, nascent; a faith which though it 
may be but in germ, grows and increases as nurtured by the means 
of grace in the church; a faith that is not dependent upon the faith 
of the child’s sponsors nor to be probed by catechization, but that is 
to be accepted as a possession of the child through the promise at- 
tached to baptism in the same measure as the salvation which is 
promised through baptism is accepted. Through this sacrament 
the Holy Spirit is given, who works faith when and how it pleases 
him. This faith is no more mysterious than any other faith. It 
is sufficient to embrace the grace that is offered in the sacrament, to 
make the sacrament valid and effective in accordance with the 
promise of God also for this child, to implant it in the kingdom of 
God, and to begin in it the work of sanctification, to be continued 
throughout its after life through the further means of grace. 
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We have too often been misled by the formula for infant bap- 
tism to seek a rationalization of the sacrament and of the faith it 
demands by seeking from the sponsors a confession of faith in the 
name of the child to be baptized, and accepting this as the child’s 
own confession. This we have called the faith necessary for the 
validity of the sacrament, and misunderstanding the whole mean- 
ing of the word faith as applied to the “believe” in the words of in- 
stitution, we have made the grace of God dependent upon the faith 
of man, or the faith of a child, instead of making man’s faith de- 
pendent upon God’s grace. 


MAN’S ATTITUDE IN SALVATION PASSIVE 


It is perhaps more evident in baptism than in any of the other 
means of grace, that man’s position, so far as the inception of sal- 
vation in him, and so far as the inauguration of faith in him is 
concerned, is entirely passive, God being the agent and active, and 
that the only power resident in the natural man, so far as God’s 
grace is concerned, is a power not to accept, to receive, to abet, to 
pave the way for, but a power to reject unto condemnation. 


We believe that the mind, heart and will of the unregenerated man can 
in spiritual and divine things out of his own natural powers, understand, 
believe, embrace, think, wish, begin, accomplish, do, work, or cooperate in 
nothing at all, but that man is entirely corrupt and dead unto the good, so 
that in the nature of man after the fall and before regeneration not even a 
scintilla of spiritual strength is left behind or remains, with which he may 
of himself prepare himself for the grace of God, or apprehend the grace 
which is offered him, or of and through himself be capable of that grace, or 
apply himself to or accommodate himself to that grace, or that he is able 
with his own powers to help, do, work or cooperate in his own conversion 
anything at all, either in whole or in part, even the smallest and most in- 
finitesimal part, of himself, as of himself; but man is the servant of sin and 
the slave of Satan by whom he is driven. - Whence it appears that the natural 
free will, in accordance with his corrupt powers and his depraved nature, is 
active and effective only in those things which displease and oppose against 
God (Form. Conc. II, 2, 7). 


This passive attitude of the human soul in baptism is especially 
brought out in the term applied to it, “the new birth”. It does not 
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depend upon the will, hope, desire, faith or purpose of a man 
whether or not he shall be born. He is entirely passive, except in 
so far as the processes necessary for his birth into the world are set 
in motion within him; and even these processes are not of his 
assent or dissent, of his connivance or hindrance: he has nothing 
to do or say about them. So also where baptism is looked upon 
as regeneration, (of which it is not the sole or exclusive means), 
especially in the baptism of infants, where it is called a washing of 
regeneration, and where the Savior speaks of it as a being born 
again of water and of the Holy Ghost, the subject of baptism 
must be looked upon as entirely passive, with faith, neither through 
its presence nor its absence, either a help or a hindrance to the 
power of God toward accomplishing its benign purpose, but in 
‘such proportion and manner as necessary for the new birth, a gift 
of that same divine grace (cf. Form. Conc. I, 2,9). 


AN APPROPRIATE FORMULA SUGGESTED 


This is the only position with regard to baptism that is tenable 
in conformance with the Word of God and the Confessions of the 
church. It is a position, however, which is militated against by 
our accepted agenda in the forms they present for the baptism of 
infants. It is not good to be hasty in condemning usages that 
have come down to us through the ages, nor to be violent in tearing 
them assunder for the gratification of a whim. But it is good 
again and again to examine all things, and only where they are ap- 
proved, that is, where they conform to the clear and evident teach- 
ings of God’s Word, to'hold to them. Where they do not meet 
that approbation, there is no course left but to build anew. Asa 
step in this direction a form that is in agreement with the conclu- 
sions reached above, and does not do too much violence to the ac- 
cepted formula,* is suggested in the hope that it may serve as a 
focus for further discussions of this subject. 


4 Cf. The Occasional Services from the Common Service Book of the Lutheran 
church (Philadelphia, 1918), pp.5-9. 
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A) The Qualifying of the Sponsors 
Iw the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


D EARLY BELOVED, In obedience to our Lord’s command and mindful 
of your Christian profession, you are bringing this child for Holy Baptism. 
Through this water of regeneration the promise of God to you and to your 
children of salvation through Christ Jesus is made also to this child; it is 
made a member of the church, which is the Lord’s-bhody; it is born anew of 
water and the Spirit and made a child of God and heir to his kingdom. It 
will henceforth be your duty to watch over the spiritual welfare of this child, 
to bring it up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, to provide for its 
instruction in the Christian faith, to nourish it in the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to encourage it by precept and example to a faithful Christian 
life and to guide it toward an ever growing communion with the blessed 
Savior ; so that abiding in the covenant God has made with it in Baptism, and 
in communion with the church, it may be brought up to lead a godly life until 
the day of Jesus Christ. 

In order that I may know whether you are willing and qualified to take 
upon you this solemn duty, I therefore ask you: 

Do you believe in God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost in accordance 
with the articles of our Christian Faith as we confess it when we say: “I be- 
lieve in God, the Father Almighty, etc.”? If you so believe, answer: I do. 

Do you promise to instruct this child in the Word of God, to bring it up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, to watch over its spiritual welfare, 
to pray for it, and with God’s help to keep it faithful in communion with the 
church? If you so promise, answer: I do. 


Let us pray. 


ALMIGHTY God, our heavenly Father, from whom alone comes every 
good resolve and purpose, and the gracious power to accomplish it; we pray 
thee to hear the promises which we have here made with regard to thy child, 
and to make us faithful in fulfilling them to the glory of thy name and the 
extension of thy kingdom; through Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


B) The Baptism Proper 


F ORASMUCH as all men are conceived and born in sin, and our Savior 
Jesus Christ hath said, Evcept a man be born again of water and of the Spirit 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God; 

And forasmuch our Lord Jesus Christ has given command, saying: 
All power is gven unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
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commanded you; and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world; 

And forasmuch as our Lord Jesus Christ has promised, saying: He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, we have gathered, believing, to 
present this child in Baptism unto God. 

Hear then the Holy Gospel which says: They brought young: children to 
him, etc. 


Let us pray. 


ALMIGHTY and Everlasting God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: 
We call upon thee for this child, and beseech thee to bestow upon him, etc. 


Our Father, who art in heaven; etc. 
N. , I baptize thee ; etc. 


ALMIGHTY God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath begotten 
thee again, etc. 
Peace be with thee. 


Closing Prayer. 
Blessing. 


A FRESH PASSION FOR CHRIST 


GEORGE W. ENGLAR 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


EVER since Pentecost has Christianity had such a stupendous 
opportunity; never has the church been called to such heroic 

and sacrificial and far-reaching work; and never was it better to 
be living and working for God. The times have brought their 
problems. Shailer Mathews says truly, I think, that the attitude 
of the modern man toward the church and Christianity is one of 
“intellectual confusion and moral sympathy.” As Dean Hodges 
puts it, “The problem of modern preaching has been defined as 
consisting in the difficulty of telling the truth without scaring your 
grandmother,” and in the words of another writer, we are under 
the necessity of enabling the individual to find himself, first amid 
the intricacies of modern thought, and second amid the intricacies 
of modern action. For this task we need a fresh passion—a pas- 
sion for Jesus Christ, a passion for the church, and a passion for 
conquest. 
Passion is a matter of the heart. “Heart” is a word that is 
constantly recurring in Scripture; “brain” is a word not once 
found there. Brain may be precise and cold as an iceberg. Heart 
is the sunshine of life. I know brains command more salary than 
heart, and people are afraid of emotion in religion. We think it 
quite right to put passion into art and trade and sport and business 
and politics, but not into religion. We believe in a religion of 
restraint and culture. We are very careful to avoid all methods 
that arouse criticism. We have no desire to disturb anybody. 
We will do for Christ only the things that we deem necessary, in- 
stead of being borne out of ourselves by a great enthusiasm that 
will do anything for his dear Name.’ And men like us for our 
excellent demeanor. There are no mad Christians today. The 
church has an eminently respectable place in the world. But one 


1 Address before the Alumni Association of Gettysburg Seminary, May 5, 1932. 
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cannot help asking himself how the average Christian looks not to 
men, but to him who worked so intensely and so incessantly that 
his own people said of him, “He has gone crazy. He is beside 
himself.” How do we look to him? The philosopher says, “You 
can make waxwork with the thermometer at zero, but you cannot 
grow flowers there.” There are too many congregations which 
would think their minister had gone wrong if he showed any 
warmth in his preaching, and there are scores of ministers who 
would almost faint for joy if anybody in their congregation should 
breathe out a heartening “Amen.” “It is heat the world needs, 
quite as much as light. It is the life on fire that kindles a light,” 
says Dr. Charles L. Goodell. 


I A FRESH PASSION FOR JESUS CHRIST 


From the knowledge of the churches which I possess, and 
from a deep sense of the tendencies of my own life, I have no hesi- 
tation in affirming that we men in the ministry and the rank and 
file in the churches need a fresh passion for Jesus Christ. It will 
give a keener edge to our preaching, and more fruit in the lives of 
church members. 

After 1900 years men grope for words big enough to describe 
the Man of Galilee. They declare him to be the greatest in the 
greatest sphere. He is “mightiest among the holy, and holiest 
among the mighty.” Fairbairn affirms that he is “transcendent 
among the founders of religion.” The historian says he is the 
“most powerful force that has ever operated on humanity.” He 
himself achieves the highest moral ideals. From the days of 
Pilate man can find no fault in him. He is our ideal of God. We 
transfer our thought from one to the other without sense of lack 
or of blasphemy. With Luther we say, “In Christ I have the 
Father’s heart and will.””’ The French skeptic declared, ‘There 
will never come one who will stand nearer to God, or be a greater 
light to man than Jesus Christ.” Gladstone said, ‘He is the great- 
est the ages have ever shown to us.” John Stuart Mill said, “The 
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one perfect life is the Life lived in Nazareth.” Out of the Mid- 
dle ages old Bernard sings: 


Jesus, the very thought of Thee, 
With gladness fills the breast ; 
But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And in Thy presence rest. 


Tennyson asserted, ““What the sun is to the flower, Christ is 
to my soul.” Anda more recent poet has beautifully spoken of 
the attractive Christ in these words: 


What the hand is to the lute, 
What the breath is to the flute, 
What is fragrance to the smell, 
What the spring is to the well, 
What the flower is to the bee, 
That is Jesus Christ to me. 


What the mother to the child, 
What the guide in pathless wild, 
What is oil to troubled wave, 
What is ransom to the slave, 
What is water to the sea, 

That is Jesus Christ to me. 


Why are not our church members passionately enthusiastic 
for our great Captain? Napoleon inspired his men to a deathless 
devotion. “Probe a little deeper and you will find the Emperor,” 
one is reported to have said to the surgeon who sought the ball that 
tore open his breast. The soldiers who fought under Grant and 
Lee never tire of chanting their praise. But there are countless 
Christians who are dumb and indifferent when the wonderful 
Name of Jesus Christ is proclaimed. 

Charles Lamb is reported to have said to a company of litter- 
ateurs that if Shakespeare should enter the room they would all 
rise, but if Jesus Christ should come in upon them they would all 
kneel. It ought to be so in the life of every Christian. It is his 
prime business to live so that the world will think more, and think 
adequately, about Jesus Christ. I am not preaching an American 
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Confucius or Zoroaster borrowed from Palestine; nor a coequal 
of Buddha or of Mrs. Eddy; nor a teacher of his times like Marcus 
Aurelius or Epictetus; nor a master of men like Shakespeare or 
Napoleon or Milton. Jesus Christ is in a class by himself, the 
incomparable Son of the living God. He has no peers. He rides 
like an untroubled star above the low-browed hills. There are a 
half score of popular substitutes for Christianity which today bid 
for patronage. There is just enough religion in each one of them 
to float the fallacy. But I challenge you to find one of them which 
gives an adequate place to Jesus Christ, or stirs the soul to a pas- 
sionate devotion to him and his cause. 

A great deal is being said about social regeneration, about 
social evangelism, about social reform. We shall have none of 
these without a change in the hearts of men. “Social regeneration 
waits on spiritual regeneration.” | You may feed, clothe, white- 
wash and culture men as you will, but you will never be sure of 
righteousness in their lives or salvation in the day of judgment 
unless they have been “born again.” The mainspring of human 
action has been broken. Society has run down. Only the re- 
generative power of Jesus Christ can start things going, keep them 
going, and hold them in the right direction. We must continue to 
preach Christ in all his redemptive and exalted glory. What a 
privilege! What a task! 

One need hardly say that Christ’s existence is being attacked 
most subtly today. Distinctions are drawn in Christian pulpits 
between the Jesus of History and the Christ of Faith. Jesus is 
reduced from a historic character to the “sum of the ideals of many 
humble and unknown men.” And we are calmly assured that we 
are no worse off if we lose the historic Jesus, if we retain the spirit 
of Jesus. Some men who never have known Jesus Christ as Paul 
knew him are talking about the Jesus idea, or the Resurrection 
idea, or the Atonement idea, as though these great fundamental 
facts were nothing but dreams. Swinburne wrote: 


We have said to the dreams that caressed us, 
The terrors that smote us, goodnight and goodbye. 


Goodnight and goodbye to the sweet dream of God, goodnight and 
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goodbye to the nightmare of sin, and the dream of a Saviour from 
sin. Those are the words of men who have had no experience of a 
Saviour’s presence and a Saviour’s care. But their lack of ex- 
perience cannot disprove our experience. We can say “I KNOW,” 
just as Paul could, “I know whom I have believed.” 

One who has this unmistakable and undeniable consciousness 
of Christ in his own experience will have an accent of certainty 
when he gives his message. We have been told again and again 
that the pulpit has lost its positive note. There probably never was 
a time in Christian history when there was such uncertainty of 
faith as now. Preachers have taken to balancing evidence in the 
pulpit for this fact and that fact that are primary things in Chris- 
tian experience. We have so broken loose from things that once 
we regarded as sure, that sometime ago the pastor of one of our 
large churches in the country had printed in his church bulletin, 
“There is no land beneath the sun where you have a moral right to 
pledge yourself today to believe the same thing tomorrow.” That 
reminds one of Nello the barber, in George Eliot’s Romola, who 
said, “May heaven forbid that I should fetter my impartiality by 
entertaining an opinion.” Somebody has tried to show the thin- 
ness of the present-day faith by a few lines that say: 


I dreamed a dream last Christmas Eve 

Of a people whose God was make-believe, 

A dream of an old faith sunk to a guess, 

And a Christian Church and people and press, 
Who believed they believed it, more or less. 


But you cannot get much energy out of a faith like that. You 
cannot get much enthusiasm out of an “if.” Not much of a struc- 
ture can be reared on a “perhaps.”’ Emerson says, “The affirma- 
tive class monopolize the homage of mankind.” 

Now I do not object to criticism in any of its forms. I am 
not afraid of anything that criticism cando. Thetruthis safe. I 
simply wish to insist that the critical habit does not suit the 
preacher. We do not become preachers until we are sure of some- 
thing. It is not preaching to burrow down in sight of people to 
see whether the foundation of faith is strong. That should be 
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done before a man goes into the pulpit. We do not discover truth 
in the pulpit; we announce it. When a man comes before the 
people he should come fully assured and be able to say as the 
Apostles said, “The foundation of God standeth sure.” There 
are some things we are sure of. There are some things unshaken 
and unshakable. Surely we have had some experience of Jesus 
Christ. Let us proclaim our experience of Jesus Christ (attested 
by the experience of millions of others, and they the best people of 
the world), let us proclaim it in words and tones that are con- 
vineing, and the world will listen and itself come into saving touch 
with Christ. Our certainty alone will give us the impulse to preach. 
Be sure that we shall not have passion where there is uncertainty. 
And there is no slightest chance of our conquering the world for 
Christ if our faith in Christ is uncertain. It was no uncertain 
faith that took Judson to Burma, Morrison to China, Henry Mar- 
tyn to India, Mackay to Uganda, Paton to the South Seas, Craw- 
ford and Schweitzer to Africa, or Grenfell to Labrador, 

May we ever have such a faith in this mighty Christ of ours, 
in his glorious Good News, and his ability and willingness to save 
the last and the least and the lost, that we shall have such a passion 
_ for him and his power to save as to be overborne with anxiety for 
souls, as Paul was when he said that he was willing to be made all 
things to all men that by all means he might save some; or have 
the spirit of Dr. Duff who said he would be willing to stand on the 
streets and knock two old shoes together if thus he might gather a 
crowd to whom he could preach Jesus Christ; or have the passion 
of Philip Doddridge, who said, “I long for the conversion of souls 
more than anything else. I could not only labor for it, but I could 
die for it with pleasure.” Or have the passion that David Brainerd 
felt: “I cared not where nor how I lived, nor what hardships I 
went through if I but gained souls for Christ. When I was asleep 
I dreamed of it. When I awoke, the first thing I thought of was 
this great work.” But these men were said to be “beside them- 
selves,” you know. And yet if God would give us such a spirit as 
that, by his grace we should kindle such a flame that it could never 
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be quenched. ‘The earnest cry is the prevailing cry. It is so when 
we plead with men. 


Thy heart must overflow 

If thou another’s heart would’st reach; 
It takes the overflowing heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


II A FRESH PASSION FOR THE CHURCH 


The times differ from the days when Nero smeared Christians 
with pitch to make torches for his garden, or sewed them in sacks 
and cast them into the muddy waters of the dark and silent Tiber. 
The church is not persecuted, but pampered. It is scorned rather 
than scourged. It is tolerated more than it is feared, and mocked 
when it cannot be manipulated. It is regarded by many as one 
institution among many, rather than preeminent among all. As 
one has said, ‘““The seat of the scornful is crowded, and so also is 
the seat of the mournful, the seat wherein congregate the good 
people who are always lamenting the decay of the pulpit and the 
decline of the Church.” 

I think we accept without rebuttal altogether too much barber- 
shop, garage, street-gossip comment about the church. Knocking 
the church is as popular as it is puerile. I take no middle ground. 
By and large, the church is the best institution we have today for 
the preservation and propagation of morality and religion. Save 
the home alone, the church is the noblest institution of earth, maybe 
of the angels. It is the mightiest agency on earth for the realiza- 
tion of human progress, and the efficient advocate and ally of every 
great reform. It stands for the highest thinking and most sacri- 
ficial doing. It presents the noblest ideas of life and points the 
way to their realization. It furnishes the motive and incentive 
for the expression of sympathy and compassion, and is the supreme 
character-making institution of the world. It is the divinely ap- 
pointed and accredited agency for the realization of the kingdom 
of God on earth, and relates mankind to God savingly and satisfy- 
ingly, and to one another in joyful fellowship. In its advocacy of 
civic and social righteousness it does more than all other organiza- 
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tions and institutions combined to make crime difficult and virtue 
easy. It furnishes the proper, wholesome, noble, stimulating, 
beneficent atmosphere to the ditch-digger, office man, doctor, 
lawyer, butcher, broker, barber, housewife, school child, clerk, car- 
penter, police, shipbuilder, sailor, soldier, teacher, trainman, me- 
chanic, manufacturer, merchant. With all its human infirmities 
where is the community that would willingly cut the church out of 
its lifePp Where is the town or village or city which would dare to 
close its churches? You have heard of countless campaigns to 
close saloons and speakeasies, but you never heard of a campaign 
to close the churches, unless by the men whose manner of life is 
condemned. The critics, the infidels, the godless, the poor, the 
suffering, the sorrowing, would all move out of the place whose 
churches closed their doors. 
It is folly and sin compounded for a man to sing: 


I love Thy kingdom, Lord, 

The house of Thine abode, 

The Church our blest Redeemer saved 
With His own precious blood 


and then go home to criticize his church, to cut off its support, cross 
his pastor’s plans, and cast hindrances in the way of the work. 
Some of our members are far too willing to join those who criticise 
the church. They are traitors to the cause who give the enemy 
comfort and support. What we need is less criticism and more 
service. Men must make less apology and more sacrifice. If to- 
day the church in any community is a has been it is likely because 
of the has beens who are in it. If it had fewer figureheads it 
would have more force. 

Men are separated today by their loyalty to other things than 
the church. I do not know of anything in the way of hardship 
which could take me out of the ministry. But there is one thing 
which comes nearer to doing it than anything else; it is not the 
salary, nor the fear of the bread line, nor the terrific strain of the 
new times and the great city. I am bored, hindered, disgusted 
and brought near to giving up by hundreds of people who expect 
to see things done in the church, nine out of ten of whom will not 
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help. They do not stand by the prayer meeting. You cannot 
count on them to do any personal work. ‘They do not attend morn- 
ing worship with any regularity. As for an evening service, with 
its special opportunity for outreach in the community, they are too 
tired: having played out six nights for themselves, they haven't 
one night left for God! They arch their eyebrows and speak in 
surprised tones, if you suggest some definite service for God. 
They are terribly humble, retiring, incapable and weak when you 
try to line them up on a church job, but they are aggressive, compe- 
tent, willing and mighty when it comes to politics, business, lodge 
work, social functions, club programs and the like. What they 
need is a new birth of love for God in Christ and for the Brother- 
hood. So far as any progress is concerned they remind me of the 
man with a wooden leg, the round point of which stuck in an auger 
hole when he was walking home. He walked around it all night and 
thought he was going home. 

There was a man, a Thirty-Third degree Mason, who was the 
head of a large manufacturing concern who stood up before thou- 
sands of people, and said this: “Six weeks ago I would have balked 
at a cottage prayer meeting. Tonight I am glad to stand here and 
tell you what Christ has done for me, my church and my city.” A 
new birth of love had come into his heart. It changed him from a 
nominal Christian—God help us!—into a phenomenal Christian. 
May God hasten the day when all our members shall find their 
voices and their powers and set them at work for God. 

If our churches are to make conquests and not mark time; if 
they are to be factors in the kingdom, and not mere figureheads; 
if they are to make the hosts of sin tremble and flee, then we must 
have more members who love the church more intensely and sacri- 
ficially than they do today. May God save our churches from the 
careless, nominal, silent, pledgeless, non-productive, critical, indif- 
ferent, pleasure-bound, sin-calloused, one-service-a-month Chris- 
tians, who, if they are saved at all will be saved, “‘so as by fire.” If 
any of us have such members in our churches, God help us. O 
Spirit of God, awaken them! Awaken us! 
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III A FRESH PASSION FOR CONQUEST 


I do not believe we have it as did those men who circled the 
Mediterranean and planted the banner of the Cross in every strate- 
gic center of the then known world. I do not care what your 
theory of this world and God’s relation to it may be; whether this 
old earth is a sinking ship from which we may save a few passen- 
gers or not; whether many or few are elect or not, I do not care. 
In any case I refuse to sit back in passionless contentment at the 
progress of the kingdom. I will put passion into my prayer, “Thy 
kingdom come.” I want to see it come more fully, more quickly, 
in politics, and business, in all social relations, in all men, in all 
races, in all lands. 

I am not satisfied with the total progress, or our own share of 
it. The average Lutheran needs a revival of passion. There is 
too much land yet to be possessed. After centuries, not half the 
world is even nominally Christian. I do not wonder that Dr. Bar- 
ton could not prove to the Kurdish chief that the story of Jesus is 
true, because, said he, “‘It is impossible that for 1900 years so many 
people should have known it and never told me or my fathers.” 

In his Western Civilization, Benjamin Kidd has an interest- 
ing discussion of what he calls “Projected Efficiency.” He con- 
tends that all civilization is under the unconscious compulsion of 
the struggle for the life of posterity, the instinctive demand of all 
life to live after itself in the lives of others. It is by this “projected 
efficiency” down the stream of time that all institutions and organi- 
zations are tested. Prof. G. Stanley Hall says that we ought to 
tell every boy that he is the bearer of the torch of life—the most 
sacred and holy thing in the world—and that his life in the end 
would be tested, not so much by the things he had done, as by the 
way in which he bore the torch of life and passed it on strong and 
bright and pure to a better posterity. 

The “projected efficiency” of some churches will not carry 
them beyond the next decade. The torch of life in their hands is 
burning low. Their spiritual children grow fewer every year. 
Whatever the causes, it must give every one of us concern. We 
will not throw stones but prostrate ourselves in prayer and burn 
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out in service. The whole framework of our denominational life 
is involved. If our efficiency decreases here, how can we hold our 
own in the extension of Christ’s kingdom in the regions beyond? 
If we fail at the arsenal, how shall men do on the firing line? 

When we face our work and its taxing demands, and try to 
live the life beautiful, and when we dash ourselves against the in- 
difference of Christ’s own followers and the hatred of his enemies, 
we are prone to cry out, ““Who is sufficient for these things?” 

It is said that when Mr. Webster was to give the oration at 
the dedication of the monument at Bunker Hill, the multitude 
pressed nearer and nearer the platform on which he was seated, 
with the chairman of the day, until the supports of the platform 
were threatened and the lives of the people were in danger. The 
chairman arose and in an apologetic, almost effeminate voice said, 
“Stand back, gentlemen, you must not come nearer.” And those 
in front answered with a frown, “It is impossible to stand back.” 
A murmur of assent swept over the crowd. Mr. Webster took in 
the situation instantly. He arose to his full height and in a voice 
of thunder that carried to the very limits of the throng he shouted, 
“Stand back, men! You must! Nothing is impossible at Bunker 
Hill!” 

Men and brethren of the churches, the battle is bigger, fiercer 
than we thought. We may have been laggards or cowards, or else 
burned to the socket in service—I do not know. But we cannot be 
content or safe with past conquests. We must get on farther ere 
the night comes on. In these churches of our faith, bearing 
proudly the name of a heroic ancestry, surely nothing is impossible. 
In America, the last born of the mighty, the youthful peer of Old- 
world civilizations, the melting pot of countless ores of life, the 
star of hope for Orient and Occident, the providential leader for 
the new day of the kingdom—in America, nothing is impossible. 
In the World, for which Christ died, and which is waiting for the 
only thing that will save it for time and for eternity—nothing is 
impossible. In the temple of the King, under the flaming Cross, at 
the altar of God, where we receive the holy emblems of the loving, 
living, conquering, changeless Christ—nothing is impossible. 


SERMON WINDOWS FROM BOOKS 


GEORGE J. MULLER 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SERMON without illustrations is like a house without windows. Like- 
wise, an illustration without a real sermon can be compared to a window 
minus the house. The sermon is the skeleton and so furnishes the strength. 
Over the bones we must place the flesh and blood of life. This is the pur- 
pose of every illustration. 

The best illustrations are those which we find for ourselves. These may 
come to us either through our reading, or from observations of the life 
around us. Those that come from reading have one signal advantage. They 
are never personal and cannot become the subject of congregational gossip. 
Then too, in our search for illuminating matter in books, we are not bound 
by the geographical limitations of our parish. As long as we can lay our 
hands on books we can continue this ceaseless search for more light. 


I 


THE AIM AND METHOD OF ILLUSTRATION 


Most of our congregations are small in numbers. Also they are fairly 
constant in their make-up week after week. Preach to the same small group 
of people for from five to fifteen years, and you may well ask yourself the 
question, Why preach? Is one to tell news, to entertain, to instruct, to win 
to the Faith, to reform, to hold to the Faith, to deepen Christian love, to get 
money, to enthuse, to flatter, to stir local politics, to gain popularity, to show 
off wisdom, to exalt oneself? Wesley or Whitefield as itinerants did not 
need half the new mental material that a localized pastor must have for the 
preparation of sermons in a long pastorate. 

The form of sermons may change a thousandfold. The theme remains 
one. It is “Sin and Grace.” We preach as “dying men to a dying world.” 
We proclaim the undying love of God in his Son. And because of the fact 
of this unchanging theme, the preacher’s greatest fear is that of monotony. 
Here is the reason and the purpose of every illustration. All of us eat some 
kind of food day after day. None of us however wishes to sit down to every 
meal with exactly the same kind of food prepared with monotonous uniform- 
ity. Even delicious apple pie can become appalling, if served thrice a day 
and seven days a week. 

All of us find stories and incidents in every-day life, which we use in our 
sermons. Some happen before our own eyes, others we read about. Many 
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times we hesitate to use those closest to us. In fact they are too close, because 
they involve the persons of our own vicinity, and the availability of the story 
is destroyed by the personal feelings connected with it. If these events oc- 
curred in a former parish, and if the identity of the actors is lost, we may 
safely use them. In current event magazines and in written biography are 
many fine bits of illustration. I am not passing these by in ignorance. 
Rather I am calling attention to another field, which may be too often 
neglected and passed by. Look for illustrations in the books of good literary 
value. The movies have brought to the attention of.thousands the contents 
and titles of many fine books. If one uses scenes from such novels he will 
have a background of understanding, even if the books themselves have never 
been read. 

One glance at our cheap neighborhood magazine stands will reveal the 
kind of reading many people are doing. A visit to the circulating libraries 
in drug and department stores is even more discouraging. There is such a 
thing as having print without literary value. Shoddy and filthy trash finds 
its way into books as well as to the celluloid strip of the movie. Now one 
purpose of the kind of illustration that I am proposing is to lead our hearers 
to a better and nobler form of reading. They read. But how much of it 
rises above the level of the newspaper comic or sports-page? I have no in- 
tention of using the pulpit as a form of Readers’ Guide, nor as a supplement 
to the publishers’ advertising column. Neither do I believe that preachers 
should transform themselves into dilettante literary lecturers. We can stay by 
our God-appointed task of preaching his Message and still use these tools 
furnished by the great masters of literary expression. 

A story to be of use in a sermon must be short, swift-moving and. dra- 
matic. A twenty minute sermon cannot contain a fifteen minute story. The 
story should be mainly narrative, but interwoven with the tale should be dia- 
logue. This does not mean that the preacher should become a dramatic pulpit 
actor, but that the story should be cast into dramatic character. 

How shall we use stories and where shall we find them? I know of no 
better books as guides in the art of story telling than Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Book and Tanglewood Tales. These books can serve a double purpose. 
They will give you stories to use, they will also give you the method of a mas- 
ter literary mind and hand. They show most excellently the method of 
imagination in telling a tale and also, how dialogue can be employed with 
narrative. The stories found in these books are too long for sermon use, 
but can easily be condensed. We cannot overvalue the use of dialogue in a 
story. Even if we do not know the exact words of our characters, we know 
that they did talk, and so can supply them with words when they are other- 
wise lacking. 
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SOME MATERIALS FOR ILLUSTRATION 


The following stories which I have used have stood the test of time and 
may be ranked as classic or semi-classic. Through them we may occasionally 
send some of our hearers to a better type of reading. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner is the story of a man whose love and friend- 
ship have been betrayed. He turns to the gaining and hoarding of gold, and 
becomes a miser. Then his gold is stolen and a second time he is left desolate. 
One night when just about to close his door he is caught in a cataleptic trance. 
A baby crawls in and lies down on the warm hearth. Silas comes out of the 
trance, closes the door and turns to the hearth. He is nearsighted, and when 
he sees a golden glow on the floor he thinks that his gold has come back. On 
hands and knees he creeps forward. His hands reach out to grasp his be- 
loved gold, and his fingers are enmeshed in the golden curls of a sleeping baby. 
He finds Effie, and in the finding of the child love and life return to his 
deadened soul. 

Have you ever preached on Acts 5:41, “rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for his name’? A superb story that fits in with the 
thought of Christian worthiness of the sacrifice of the Cross will be found 
in the closing chapter of Norman Duncan’s Billy Topsail, M.D., a tale of 
Labrador. One hundred and seventy-three men have left their ships and 
are out on the floating ice killing seals. A terrific blizzard sweeps over them 
and they are unable to return to their ships. Their only hope of life is in 
keeping moving through the night. Toby, one of three boys in a crew, falls 
into the water. He is rescued, but must have dry clothing. They search 
among the dead, but all the clothing is frozen stiff. Then Jonathon, Toby’s 
old grandfather speaks to Billy Topsail and Archie, two older boys with 
Toby. “TI will lie down and die. Put my clothing on the lad. Take care of 
him.” At dawn comes the rescue. Toby is alive. They come into harbor 
with the dead piled like cordwood on the deck. Toby chokes out the words, 
“Tl be worthy.” What more can any of us say when we face the sacrifice 
that Christ made for us than the simple phrase of Toby, “I’ll be worthy.” 

Still another striking tale is Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, a fable 
loved of children and equally striking for their elders. It is built around the 
theme of “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren.” 
It is the story of three brothers. Two are cruel, bitter and heartless; one is 
kind and generous. He alone is able to find the Golden River and bring 
back happiness into the deserted and barren valley. 

Selma Lagerlof in her book From a Swedish Household has a story of 
the Empress Maria Theresa visiting the poorest part of the Belgian coast. 
She left a treasure chest with them; but she added, “It must never be opened 
or used until you have employed every resource of your own.” Through 
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many years the chest remained. Many temptations presented themselves to 
use its contents. But every emergency and improvement were met out of 
their own resources and the chest was kept intact. The whole region was 
transformed through the efforts and energies which the people found for 
themselves. The contents of the chest were never needed. In truth when the 
chest was one day opened it was found to be empty. 

Some fine stories can be found in Ernest Seton Thompson’s Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known. He has one entitled “Rizpah or Mother Love” and 
another called “Jekyll and Hyde”. And while we mention this title, have 
you ever used Stevenson’s original story of “Jekyll and Hyde”? - If you 
have ever observed what happens to a man with drink in him you will know 
how to employ this tale. From kindness he is turned to brutality, from decent 
speech to filth and blasphemy. 

Aesop’s Fables are old. Many are not suitable for pulpit purposes. 
Others, however, can be made applicable. Such are “The Porcupine Who 
Crawled into the Snake’s Nest” ; “The Rats Who Tried to Bell the Cat” ; “The 
Boy Grasps the Nettles”; “The Oxen Work, the Axles Groan’”; “The Eagle 
Shot With Her Own Feather’; “The Unbroken Bundle of Sticks”; “The 
Earthen Pot and the Pot of Brass”. 

Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables has three striking scenes. They are all 
in the first section, called ‘““Fantine”. The first is where Jean Valjean steals 
the Bishop’s candlesticks, is caught and brought back. The Bishop declares 
to the police, “They belong to him. I gave them as a gift.” Jean Valjean 
is set free. It is the first experience in his whole life with human kindness 
(Bk. II, ch. 12). The second scene is when Jean has established himself as 
an honored citizen, the mayor of his town. His convict life is buried except 
with Javert, the relentless Inspector. It happens that a cart has fallen on an 
old man. No one can lift it. Jean is faced with the dilemma of using his 
own huge strength in freeing the man or of letting him die. Javert stands by 
watching while the mayor crawls under the cart. Javert sees in this mayor 
the escaped convict, a man of fabulous power. Jean’s freewill act of kindness 
starts him back to the galleys (Bk. V, ch. 6). The third scene is caused by 
the arrest of a man as the escaped convict, Jean Valjean. The true convict is 
hidden in the Mayor. Though no one knows him, the true Jean appears in 
court and reveals his identity. He is sent back to the galleys (Bk. VI, ch. 11). 

Hugo’s Notre Dame is another striking story. The tale is that of a 
hideous dwarf who lived in the cathedral... He is unable to win the love of 
the Gypsy girl. She is put to death as a witch, and only in death is he united 
with her. Two skeletons are found years later, clasped to each other in the 
pit where the Gypsy girl’s body had been thrown. How often does life pre- 
sent this theme: the physical handicaps over which the soul can triumph? 

Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac is a play of the inner beauty of a handi- 
capped life. Cyrano was disfigured with an unsightly nose. His face was 
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the grotesque mask over the heart of poet and the soul of a brave gentleman. 
He lives the love and graciousness which is always more beautiful than any 
bodily attractiveness. 

Have you ever used the story of Tolstoi, “Where love is there God is”? 
This is the story of the shoemaker who looked for Christ in his shop. Three 
other people were aided and comforted by him. He thought Christ had 
passed him by, and only later knew that Christ had come to him in his 
“brethren.” Edwin Markham used this same theme in a poem. Another 
one from Tolstoi is “How Much Land a Man Needs?” It shows the failure 
to find happiness, when greed enters and holds the heart. 

Ian Maclaren’s Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush furnishes the entrancing 
“His Mother’s Sermon.” A young minister about to preach his first sermon 
is reminded by his aunt of the words of his dying mother, “Speak a gude 
word for Jesus Christ.” The phrase returns several times in telling the story 
and adds greatly to the effect. Keep as much of Maclaren’s dialogue as you 
can, Englishing the Scotch brogue, however. 

Turn to Dickens. He himself is intensely dramatic. So far, I have 
only found a few usable incidents in his books. There are Scrooge, in 
Christmas Carol, changed, when he meets the ghosts of Christmas Past, 
Present and Future, and Sidney Carton in A Tale of Two Cities, who goes to 
the guillotine in the place of the man whom he sets free. In Great Expecta- 
tions we see Miss Havisham living in her house of Broken Dreams. Disap- 
pointed by her lover at the altar, she leaves every thing in her house just as 
it was on that fateful day. The wedding table, the cake, and the dress, and 
every clock and watch in the house stopped at twenty minutes of nine. 
Center this extract around the clocks and the table and you have a dramatic 
incident, true to what happens in many a life today. 

In Ben Hur is retold “The First Christmas” and also the tale of the Wise 
Men and how one of them survived to stand at the Cross. Henry Van Dyke 
in The Other Wise Man refreshes this incident likewise for us. Both of 
these furnish material for use at Christmas or in Lent. In Ben Hur is an- 
other effective incident. Thyrza and her mother have been thrown into a 
dungeon. Whenvrelease finally comes, years later, they are lepers and out- 
casts, free, but only for a living death. The words which Lew Wallace puts 
into the mouth of the mother are these: “God is Good.” Has not many an- 
other Christian in our time shamed us in the face of utter calamity with just 
such an unwavering faith and love? 

Pilgrim’s Progress may be an unread book to countless thousands but its 
imagery and allegory still carry all the power of Bunyan’s fertile mind. 
Apollyon, brave and mighty but with no armor on his back; the lions in the 
road ahead, fierce and violent, but, when Christian comes to them, chained on 
either side of the road; the man with the muck rake who never looks up to 
see the crown above his head; the burden which Christian lost at the Cross; 
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Giant Despair and Doubting Castle; the Key of Promise and the River of 
Death with no bridge to cross it—any one of these can be expanded into a 
short, clear-cut dramatic illustration. ; 

I mentioned one of Henry Van Dyke’s stories. Here are two more: 
“The Lost Word’, of a man who surrendered to the Devil the name of God 
in return for worldly riches and profits; and “The Mansion”, which tells of 
the man who came to heaven and found he had no materials for a heavenly 
mansion. He had lived for earthly rewards: of utterly unselfish deeds he 
had never though while on earth. 

Even Dumas’ Monte Christo contains a passage that is eloquent of faith, 
courage and endurance. The Abbe Faria is shut up alone in a dungeon. Yet 
he makes a lamp and supplies it with oil, manufactures pen, ink and paper 
and writes a history of Italy. In short, through courage, faith and intelli- 
gence he triumphs over difficulties that seem insuperable to the average mind. 

One more source can be tapped for story material. Tales of childhood 
never lose their force nor power. Among them are Anderson’s “Five Peas in 
a Pod”, where the pea that lodges in a roof gutter grows to bring happiness 
to a child; also his “Ugly Duckling’? somewhat like “Cinderella” in ending; 
Robinson Crusoe’s happiness in finding companionship in Friday; “Hansel 
and Gretel”, with the witch’s untimely ending, paralleling the fate of Haman 
on the gallows; “The Pied Piper of Hamlin” immortalized by Browning in 
poetry ; and Schiller’s William Tell. 

I have mentioned Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales as models for method 
in story telling. They are more, for he retells classic Greek tales. Of all the 
poets, no one furnishes more story materials than those who wrote the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. Take for examples Achilles’ heel, the Wooden Horse at 
Troy, Circe’s Palace, Scylla and Charybdis. All have passed into common 
and accepted knowledge and still are useful as vehicles of truth to be illus- 
trated. And before leaving Hawthorne let us not forget his story of “The 
Great Stone Face.” 

When we come to the consideration of the drama and its use in sermons, 
what shall we say? Some dramas can be used almost entirely, such as The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back and The Servant in the House. What about 
Shakespeare? He does not lend himself to the movie screen, neither is he 
much better for sermon illustration in the form of stories. Stidger names 
three which he thinks have a possibility in this line. But I am inclined to 
believe that they would then have to be used as a whole and that would take 
more time than the average sermon permits. His three are Hamlet, Mac- 
beth and Twelfth Night. 

Poetry? Mostly its use in the pulpit is confined to quotations. I must 
confess that poems that can be effectively used in this way have for me been 
few and far between. When we look for narrative poems and try to use 
them, they must be turned back into prose. So we might just as well stick 
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to the original prose story. Stories such as Burns’ “Cotter’s Saturday Night” 
and Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church Yard” have a self-evident use and 
appeal. 

William L. Stidger has developed a form of book sermon in which the 
entire sermon is built on one book. This style of sermon has advantages and 
decided limitations. The limitations are those of both preacher and audience. 
Not every one has access to large libraries. Not every preacher can handle 
such a sermon effectively and not every congregation would survive or prosper 
under such sermons. In Stidger’s There Are Sermons in Books you will 
find his method; also a long bibliography of fiction narrative poetry, drama 
and biography. His list covers a field somewhat broader than this article 
and will amply reward those who use it. 

As we read, so shall we find. There will come to us a pleasure in our 
own growth and understanding. We shall be able to bring to others not only 
a source of light, but also treasures of the heart and mind, in good and great 
writers of the past and present. Then too, I think it will enable us to search 
our Bible with a keener eye and mind. We will unearth the gems hidden 
there. They will live for us, and we shall be able to give to them the breath 
of life for others. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The History of Gettysburg College, 1832-1932. By Samuel Gring Hefelbower. Gettys- 
burg, Pa.: Gettysburg College, 1932. xiv + 485 pages. 


The Alumni Record of Gettysburg College, 1832-1932. Centennial Edition. By Clyde 
B. Stover and Charles W. Beachem. Gettysburg, Pa.: Gettysburg College, 1932. 
xxxi + 789 pages. The two volumes, $8.00. 


In May, 1932, Gettysburg College staged a most successful celebration of its one- 
hundredth anniversary. One feature of the celebration was the publication of these two: 
substantial volumes of history. They constitute an interesting delineation of the life- 
story of the institution. From the first of these volumes it is clear that the centennial 
celebration might with good logic have been staged five years ago. For the institution. 
really began its infancy in 1827. 

The school has had four different names in the course of its history. It was or- 
ganized in 1827 as the Gettysburg Classical School. Concerning this school Dr. Hefel- 
bower says: “The school came into existence to meet the needs of candidates for the 
ministry ; it was formally authorized by the board of the Seminary; it was the child of 
the Seminary” (p. 35). In 1829 new needs became manifest, a reorganization was ef- 
fected, and the “name was now changed from the Gettysburg Classical School to the 
Gettysburg Gymnasium” (p. 41). This was “the school which later was organized as 
Pennsylvania College” (p.39). It was in 1832 that the school was incorporated under 
the name “Pennsylvania College of Gettysburg.” This was not a new institution but only 
a reorganization and expansion of the Gettysburg Gymnasium. The stockholders of the 
Gymnasium became the incorporators of the College and in accepting the charter they 
stipulated that if at any time they should become dissatisfied with the operation of the 
institution under the charter, they might relinquish the charter and resume their original 
organization (p. 53). In 1921 the name was changed again and the school became 
officially “Gettysburg College.” Through all these variations in name and organization 
it was the same institution, constantly growing and changing, whose feeble beginnings 
were grounded in the Gettysburg Classical School of 1827. Dr. Hefelbower has done 
well to incorporate in his history of the College the story of the Classical School and the 
Gymnasium. He is correct in his statement that “Gettysburg College was the Gettysburg 
Classical School full grown” (p. 35), and it seems probable that if anniversary celebra- 
tions are still in vogue in the twenty-first century, the bicentennial of Gettysburg College 
or Gettysburg University, or whatever it may be called at that time, will be celebrated 
in the year 2027. 

It is an interesting story that is presented by the history of the College. Gettysburg 
College has occupied a notable place in the life of its immediate community, in the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in the history of the Lutheran church in this country, and in 
the development of American culture in general. The story is well told on these pages. 
The earliest part of the history received most attention and is done most successfully. 
The author made extensive research into the antecedents and beginnings of the institution, 
In the first five chapters he is not satisfied with a mere statement of the historical facts. 
which he had discovered, but by the titles and contents of his chapters gives much of that 
element of interpretation and evaluation that is demanded by modern readers of history. 
Subsequent chapters are given one each to the several “administrations”, and for the sec- 
ond half-century the author specifically disclaims any attempt to evaluate the facts. 
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presented. The last chapter, “Of Human Interest,” will be enjoyed by all alumni of the 
College. 

The chapter on “Fraternities” and that on “Gettysburg College and the War” were 
prepared by Professor Robert Fortenbaugh, head of the department of history at the 
College. Dr. Fortenbaugh’s chapter on the College in the Civil War (pp. 178-229) is 
distinguished by its careful documentation. It gives the authority for its statements and 
indicates the source of each quotation. It constitutes an excellent treatment of that in- 
teresting period in the life of the College. 

The College was particularly fortunate in securing the services of its scholarly ex- 
president to write its history. His volume should help to perpetuate the enthusiasm for 
the old College that was manifested by the thousands of alumni and friends during the 
celebration of the centennial. 

The Alumm Record is a most careful compilation of hundreds of thousands of per- 
sonal data of all the alumni and former students of the institution. Of living graduates 
it lists 2335 men and 229 women; of deceased graduates, 791 men and 4 women; of living 
non-graduates, 1391 men and 118 women; of deceased non-graduates, 777 men and 3 
women; a total of 5648. A-convenient index makes readily accessible all the available 
facts concerning each one of this great number of former students. The compilers of 
this Record are to be congratulated upon their success in tracing down these facts. Their 
book will be a constant source of valuable information to editors, students, and writers. 
When one reflects upon the prominence that has been attained by Gettysburg men and 
women along various lines in church and state, one can realize that the Alumni Record 
will be a permanent book of reference on many desks. 

AspeL Ross WENTz 


Works of Martin Luther. Translated with Introduction and Notes. Volumes V and 
Vi. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman Company and The Castle Press, 1931, 1932. 330 
pages and 521 pages. 


Luther once wrote: “Since I cannot prevent it and without my wish they are now 
bent on collecting and printing my books, I shall have to let them put their energy and 
labor on the venture. I comfort myself with the thought that my books will lie forgot- 
ten in the dust.” The Philadelphia edition of Luther’s works was a venture that has 
cost abundant “energy and labor.” It will help to defeat Luther’s hope that his books 
might lie forgotten in the dust. 

These two volumes are the last instalment of this undertaking. The work was 
planned and organized more than twenty years ago by the late Rey. Prof. Adolph Spaeth 
and his colleague, the late Rev. Prof. Henry Eyster Jacobs. The actual work of trans- 
lating was done by a small group of young scholars in the General Council of the Lu- 
theran Church. They also wrote most of the introductions. The first volume appeared 
in 1915. The original plan called for ten volumes. After many delays and a thorough 
revision of the original scope of the work, the task is now completed. 

It has not been easy to force Luther into idiomatic English. Luther himself strug- 
gled with two languages in transition, and it was no easy undertaking to reproduce the 
two in a third. Even Germans today must modify Luther’s language and sometimes 
guess at his meaning in order to make him readable in his own tongue. It has been 
particularly difficult for these busy men, whose exacting duties have heaped higher and 
higher each year, to find time to finish the ambitious project. But now the laborious 
task is finished and many thousands of grateful students will be enabled through this 
series of volumes to hear Luther speak for himself. Not only are the translations faith- 
ful and in most cases skilful reproductions of the German or Latin, but the introductions 
and notes are drawn from a great fund of primary sources which the historical methods 
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of the last generation have made available. The Philadelphia edition will doubtless be 
the standard English edition of Luther’s works for a long time to come. 

Volume V in its entirety is the work of the Rev. Prof. Charles M. Jacobs. It 
presents translations of four of Luther’s treatises with an introduction to each. They are 
as follows: On Translating: An Open Letter (1530); Whether Soldiers, Too, Can Be 
Saved (1526); On War Against the Turk (1529); On the Councils and the Churches 
(1539). The last of these, which is intimately related to the Smalcald Articles, covers 
the major part of the volume. Here are:plenty of materials from which to ascertain 
Luther’s views on war and on the church. 

Volume VI consists of two main parts, one devoted to Luther’s liturgical writings 
(pp. 1-362), the other to his prefaces to the books of the Bibte (pp. 363-491). The first 
part, with the exception of the forty pages contributed by the Rev. Prof. Luther D. Reed 
and the Rev. Dr. A. Steimle, is the work of the Rev. Dr. Paul Z. Strodach. The General 
Introduction (pp. 11-36) furnishes a careful estimate of Luther’s liturgical work and his 
permanent significance for the cultus of the church. This is followed by critical transla- 
tions of twenty-one of Luther’s liturgical writings. The second part of the volume is 
from the pen of the Rev. Prof. Charles M. Jacobs. Both volumes are equipped with 
thorough indexes. 

With these six volumes it is possible for any student of current issues to face the 
principles asserted by the great leader of the sixteenth century reformation. And now 
that this great leader is made to speak the language of Americans it will be surprising to 
many people to see how much he is a man of the twentieth century also and in what 
vigorous terms he speaks to the vital issues of our own day. Advanced students will 
find these critical translations and their introductions a real help in understanding the 
original text of Luther’s works. The general verdict of those who use these volumes 
will be that the selection of materials was wise and the translations eminently successful. 
It will be a long time before this edition will be superceded or its usefulness cease. 

Aspe, Ross WENTZ 


The Christian Faith. By Joseph Stump, President of Northwestern Lutheran Theol 
Seminary. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 463 pages. $4.00. 


It was to be expected that Dr. Stump would write a Dogmatics. He has enriched the 
literature of the church with the results in other fields of his scholarly pursuits and 
classroom experiences, and to have withheld a Dogmatics would have made his service to 
the church incomplete. The clarity and simplicity with which he writes, his grasp of 
sound Lutheranism and knowledge of the church and its needs, enable him to present his 
ideas in an attractive and readable form, and the church owes him a debt of gratitude 
for this and his other contributions to its literature. 

The particular contribution which this book makes to the field of Dogmatics is not 
to be sought in its system. The system is the traditional system with which practically 
every Lutheran seminary student has become familiar. Nor are any attempts made to 
present novel ideas or, revisions of accepted doctrines. The book is sound in the sense 
that it rests squarely on the teaching of the Scriptures as interpreted by our Confessions. 
While the author reveals a fine balance and sense of proportion, there is no hint of the 
supposititious inadequacy or irrelevancy of any doctrine which has formed part of the 
heritage of our church. Occasionally, material of an apologetic nature is included to 
meet certain issues which are prevalent at the present day, for example, the note on 
Premillenialism; but on the whole the author is content to set forth in positive state- 
ments what the Lutheran church has taught and continues to teach, without engaging in 


argument or seeking to defend. It is a Lutheran Dogmatics and makes no attempt to 
be anything else. 
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What is distinctive of the book is the clean and inviting appearance of the page, 
unbroken as it is by the citation of numerous proof-texts and references; the absence to 
a large degree of the scholastic terminology; the freshness which characterizes its defi- 
nitions; the simplicity yet thoroughness with which it unfolds its contents; and the appli- 
cation here and there of principles to practice. These features will commend the book 
to the present day student of dogmatics and gain for it an honored place among the 
volumes which have already appeared in English and are now in use. A complete index 
and an extensive and classified bibliography furnish the reader not only with a means 
of easy reference but also with a guide for further study. 

Dr. Stump’s book was very likely completed and in the printer’s hands, before the 
appearance of the recent articles in The Lutheran Church Quarterly (Vol. V, Jan. 1932, 
pp. 54-56; April, pp. 166-181) on the question of a new Dogmatics. Perhaps he would 
not have written differently had he had the opportunity to read those articles before com- 
mitting his ideas to writing. The demand for new Dogmatics may not be felt with equal 
force in all parts of the church, and even where it is felt, there is as yet no common and 
definite conviction as to just what is wanted. If we are to have a new Dogmatics, which 
will be an adequate substitute, the way to it will very likely be found gradually, through 
numerous attempts in whole or in part, accompanied by frank criticisms. Whether or 
not he so intended it, Dr. Stump’s book may be found to be one step in this advance. If 
he has adhered to the old system, he has succeeded at any rate in setting it forth with a 
new freshness and vitality. 

On the whole, the strength of the hold which the traditional theology has had upon 
our thinking has been more of an advantage than disadvantage to the church. In all 
likelihood it has been more instrumental than any other human factor in preserving the 
oneness of the faith. This fact is not lightly to be disregarded. On the other hand, if 
its manner of approach is found to be ill-adapted to the thought-processes of the present 
day; if such terms like person, nature and substance have come to stand for different 
concepts from those which were originally intended; if the approach to the fact of sin 
is by way of statements which leave the heart untouched, with no feeling of its terrible 
reality; or if the doctrine of the person of Christ seems to remove him further from us 
than bring him closer to us, then we must cease to worship the forms and devise new 
methods of expression which accomplish the desired purpose. 

The great danger is that we will be tempted to become superficial and slovenly in our 
manner of expressing great religious truths, sacrificing scientific accuracy to popularity. 
Whatever charges may be brought against the old dogmaticians, they cannot under any 
circumstances be accused of being superficial or vague in their ideas or expressions. They 
were positive and fundamental. Where the necessity required it, they invented terms 
which adequately expressed their meaning. Many of these terms have become part of 
our traditional theology, and anyone who has ever attempted seriously to discover more 
adequate terms to express the same ideas, will not find his respect for these old teachers 
diminished. 

Dr. Stump has preserved the positiveness and definiteness of traditional Lutheran 
theology in his The Christian Faith. There is not an ambiguous statement or compro- 
mising admission from our point of view in the whole book. At the same time, he has 
succeeded in putting his ideas into a form which will enable them to be read and under- 
stood by any one who is eager to know what the Christian faith is as confessed by our 
Lutheran church. We are confident that the book will find a welcome reception. 

E. E. FIscHEer 
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“Yes, But’—The Bankruptcy of Apologetics. By Willard L. Sperry. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1932. 184 pages. $2.00. 


Just after spending not a little time in making out a course on Apologetics, I had 
the opportunity to read this beautifully written new book by Dean Sperry on the Bank- 
ruptcy of Apologetics. This circumstance gave me a special interest in the reading of 
the book and made me check up on the arguments of my own syllabus. 

The title arrests attention—‘Yes, But.” The author tells us he is indebted for it to 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer who used it about Semler. Its significance as applied to Semler 
by Schweitzer and transferred by the author to the Apologetics of our own day is that 
they say yes to many of the sure results of modern scholarship but still keep to the old 
lines of defense for the Christian Faith, ‘ 

One therefore is interested to know what is the author’s view of the aim of Apol- 
ogetics. He tells us this over and over again. Apologists, so he affirms, rest the case 
for religion mainly on “dogged fidelity to misstatements or misrepresentations of happen- 
ings in nature and history” (p. 20). Again he speaks of the “apologetic business of fit- 
ting random items of late truth into the conventional mosaic of traditional theology” 
(p. 86). If this is indeed all there is to apologetics, it ought to go bankrupt. It is not 
only however the traditional theologian who comes under the condemnation of the author. 
A liberal himself, he declares the apologetics of the liberal just as bankrupt. “Our very 
confidence in the psychology of religion to maintain our cause is itself a sign of that 
uncertainty which always prompts the apologetic venture’ (p. 111). He quotes with 
approval Principal Jacks who “has said more than once, in the name of religion he will 
have nothing to do with humanism, since he does not believe that living religion at the 
present time can be sought or found there” (p. 122). The author’s expressed belief is 
that the future of religion will be with the “illiberal liberal.” 

All this points to the contention of the author, with which we are in agreement—and 
this is the main thesis of the book—that the right kind of a living religion—the true kind 
of Christianity—does not need our defense. We need not carry it; it will support us. It 
is its own vindication. The author would go so far as to stop using even the word reli- 
gion. He would dwell on trust in God instead. Having lived not a small part of my 
life among a people who did not use the term religion, as we use it, and yet who were 
very religious, in our sense, I can readily see that there would be some advantage in 
talking concretely in terms of devotion to God. But, after all, the western mind talks 
of religion in the abstract and I doubt whether those who use it thereby obscure the real 
thing which is, all will admit, a vital relation of trust and fellowship with God. 

One can not get away from the suspicion that in the author’s insistence on such a 
self-evidencing living religion, he is himself in danger of becoming an apologist. He 
points the way to the right kind of an apology already spoken of by St. Peter that by 
well doing ye should put to silence the ignorance of foolish men. For myself, I found 
in the book a very suggestive apologetic for living Christianity as against outmoded ways 
of presenting it, against humanism and even against liberalism. The book makes de- 
lightful reading but it needs to be read with discrimination. 

JoHN ABERLY 


As I See Religion. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1932. 201 pages. 


The contents of this interesting volume are presented as a frank personal interpre- 
tation of the faith of the author. It is offered as testimony and not dogmatically. He 
would practice his preaching that “the idea that anybody has so discovered and defined 
God that he should controversially desire to enforce his opinion on another is absurd.” 
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The opening chapter is an attempt to “describe the approach to religion’s meaning.” 
The old terms give way to present day language. Yet the religious experience formerly 
described as “conversion,” “sanctification,” “perfection,” “predestination,” etc., may be 
recognized in the statements: “Religion at its fountain head is an individual, psychological 
experience.” “Religion is ... not so much something which the possessor must save 
as something which saves him.” “Inward communion from which come peace and power 
is characteristic of genuine religion.” “Religion is essentially the release of life through 
its committal to the highest that we know.” “Something stronger than mankind has laid 
hold upon mankind.” “Religion can whip irreligion on any field at any time.” 

The book deals with theology and religion from the standpoint of man; it is anthro- 
pocentric. This fact determines the subject matter. Whether it was approached because 
this line was chosen as the best in which to present the truth to this generation or because 
of the popular mind is indifferent. The populace is scientifically minded. The religion of 
today is humanistic in its trend. It is so necessarily, since religious people spend more 
time thinking about and serving humanity than contemplating divinity. 

“The genius of Christianity lies in reverence for personality,’ says Dr. Fosdick. 
“The interpretation of the Spiritual World in terms of personality and the interpretation 
of personality in terms of Christ—that is in brief the summary of Christian theology.” I 
like to place with that statement one from The Christ of the Mount by E. Stanley Jones: 
“To Jesus there was nothing sacred save personality . .. reverence for personality is 
the foundation of the New Humanity.” There are many points of contact between the 
two books. Dr. Jones on the front line of Christianity facing other religions, and Dr. 
Fosdick on the frontier of Christianity facing a Godless “intelligentsia,” arrive at state- 
ments of the nature of Christianity which are much alike. 

Non-theistic humanism and the inadequate statement of theism alike receive his 
careful scrutiny. He contends that the theist’s presentation of God must be credible. 
He shows the untenableness of the position of the humanist who endeavors “to combine a 
high estimate of life’s spiritual worth and eventual significance with the positive belief 
or the strong suspicion that personality is a casual phenomenon like phosphorescence in 
the sea.” 

In the center of the book stands a section entitled “Are Religious People Fooling 
Themselves?” This challenging chapter makes out a clear case: “Multitudes of religious 
people are unquestionably fooling themselves.” True as it is that many are thus using 
their religion as an escape mechanism, it is also emphatically true that the one Shepherd 
and fold for these very sheep, misguided and confused, is the Christianity they are mis- 
using. This chapter is a plea for a heroic religious living. Here is recognized the truth, 
as well as elsewhere in the book, that the true defense of the faith is not the book: As I 
See Religion, but the book of the master Christian life: “How I live Christianity.” The 
three elements demanded by the writer of a religion which “a completely healthy intelli- 
gent person—if there are any such—can welcome with the consent of all his faculties” are 
1) The law-abiding nature of the world; 2) self-renunciation; 3) the religion in which 
man does not try to escape the actual world but endeavors to transform it. 

The author believes that religious people have today become too egocentric, senti- 
mental; that stern realities have been sugarcoated, and moral demands have been alle- 
gorized into impotence. He calls for clear thinking, frank honesty, patient courage, 
single hearted devotion and for a faith that lifts life into the company of those saints like 
“Moses who linked his life to the fortunes of a slave people until he liberated them,” or 
like the “modern Grenfell who forgot himself into immortality in Labrador.” 

He condemns “ecclesiastical ugliness” of degenerate church architecture, “trashy 
hymns, anthems bawled from under the latest millinery, and casual prayers through which 
the minister strolls into the presence of the Almighty with indecent carelessness.” Yet 
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he calls attention to the fact that “Art at its highest has insisted that it was not simply 
beautiful but was also telling the truth.’ He condemns the “lopsided mind” that subjects. 
all things to the inquiry: “Is it scientific?” 

One of the movements of the day so distastrous to noble living is the effort to divorce 
ethics from religion. The principle of the discussion on this topic is: “The basic reason 
why morals never will succeed in seceding from religion is the impossibility of unscram- 
bling ought from is.” 

Religion may be stated, analyzed and systematized by a debate between great minds 
which discover the weaknesses of religion and equally great minds who see clearly its 
essential truths. It is produced by those who humbly live it, many of whom may not be 
able to debate its merits or demerits. Yet how much we should lose if there were no 
searching inquiry, purging criticism, and the calm surgery of active truth; if we could 
not give a reason for the faith that is in us. If discussion on religion arises out of a! 
desire to escape ethical requirements, or to find the novel, or to project self and egocen- 
tric opinions into society it is an evidence of decay. If however such discussion is born 
of an unwillingness to remain in ignorance or error, of a desire to know the truth and 
live it, it is convincing evidence of religious vitality, hopeful and commendable. 

The volume As I See Religion is commendable for the way in which the author faces 
the facts, appreciates the sincerity and the good in his opponents, understands both sides 
of the questions discussed. He does not claim for his own side anything it does not have. 
He is ready to confess the weakness and failures of theists, In fact he shows that it is 
the failures of the thoughtless or ignorant, the egocentric or inconsistent Christians who 
have given the irreligious the best opportunity for attack upon religion they ever had. 
And this opportunity is used not to deny religion but to explain it away. 

Finally the book exhibits some of the elements of effective preaching in a critical 
age, such as: fairness to critics and opponents, awareness of the total world of thought, 
chivalry to those who differ, sympathy with all who search for the light, accuracy and 
completeness of statement, conviction of the truth, vivid and picturesque expression, 
familiarity with the good, the true and the beautiful of the ages, reverence for the per- 
sonality of all kinds of people, and familiarity with His message, It is interesting to’ note 
that this keen religious thinking was done by a busy preacher in charge of a congrega- 
tion. 

H. D. Hoover 


Evolution and Religion. A Study of the Bearing of Evolution upon the Philosophy of 
Religion. By John A. O’Brien, New York: The Century Co., 1932. xxi + 243 
pages. $2.50. 


The purpose of this book, which comes from the pen of a Roman Catholic priest and 
bears the “Nihil Obstat” and “Imprimatur”, had best be stated in its own words: “It 
seeks to answer such fundamental questions as: Does evolution destroy the concept of 
purposiveness in nature? Does it lessen the need for a Supreme Intelligence in the uni- 
verse? Does it weaken or reenforce the theistic interpretation of the nature and the uni- 
verse?” f 

The answer of the author is that evolution does not destroy the concept of purposive- 
ness in nature, and that, if anything, it increases the need of a Supreme Intelligence in the 
universe; also that it reenforces the theistic interpretation. The author defends evolution 
as a generalization of science and pleads for its acceptance. He holds that the body of 
man is included in the evolutionary scheme and he touches briefly on the evolution of the 
cosmos. He does not raise the questions of mental evolution, the emergence of conscious- 
ness, or the metaphysical problem of the human soul. He hopes to prepare a separate 
volume on these points at a later date. 
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Consequently the volume is sadly disappointing. The questions he postpones are the 
very questions at issue. The only implication he makes of his probable conviction on 
these matters is a statement with reference to “the infusion of a spiritual and immaterial 
principle called the human soul” after the physical organism had attained the appropriate 
stage of neurological development. 

It is exceedingly interesting—and amusing—to watch Roman Catholic dexterity in 
handling such a section as “The Bible and Science—an Historical Survey”. In the face 
of all that happened to Galileo and Bruno the author’s slap at Luther appears wholly 
gratuitous. On page 65 he calls Andrew Osiander a Lutheran and with some sophistical 
reasoning he shifts considerable onus from the shoulders of his own church on the matter 
of the Copernican theory. There is just enough confession of mistaken procedure on the 
part of the Roman Catholic church in the past to make the book appear fair. The book 
is well worth while but the many quotations from Romish sources cleverly thrust to the 
fore, with a sprinkling of citations from scientific men of authority, make the book appear 
in the light of Romish loyalty and vindication, and this tends to overshadow its scientific 
value. He quotes liberally from Andrew D. White though he does not condone White 
and Draper. But he does not quote from Draper! The multitudinous italicized pass- 
ages give the work a sophomoric smack and the emotional cast in many places savors 
of the propagandist or the special pleader rather than the dispassionate scientific reasoner. 

A Lutheran reviewer, reading such a book, rejoices that Luther never cried for the 
blood of a Servetus, and that no fulminations against science were ever written into Lu- 
theran Confessions. 

CarrotL J. RocKEy 


The House that Freud Built, By Joseph Jastrow. New York: Greenberg, 1932. xi + 
297 pages. $2.50. 


Academic movements like those of Darwin, Freud, and Einstein invariably produce 
a furore and a prodigious literature. Often it requires decades to appraise them cor- 
rectly but amid the welter of pros and cons the average man finally wants to know what 
they may be about. To the man who wants an able, scientific, impartial appraisal or 
evaluation of Freudianism no better single volume can be had than the one under review. 

The book does not descend into the cesspools and sewage disposal plants of Freu- 
diana because the author, in his own words, has neither taste nor talent for such ex- 
cursion; the radical Freudians have done too much of that already. He proceeds calmly 
and dispassionately to sift the wheat from the chaff. He is convinced that the naturalistic 
approach is the best for the harmonizing of psychologies—with which many naturally 
will not agree. Correctly he maintains that there is no reason why a “depth psychology” 
should be or become grotesque. He predicts that in the end the good to be found in 
Freudianism will be salvaged but he asserts that unless prompt care is exercised and 
diligence maintained the whole movement will degenerate so far that it will become a 
hopeless cult for irresponsible charlatans. 

The book contains some excellent observations on ethics and delicacy. It is written 
in fine English and is flavored with subtle wit. 

Carrot J. RockEy 


A Planned Society. By George Soule. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 295 pages 
with Bibliography and Index. $2.50. 


The fact of the depression has stirred much renewed discussion of our industrial 
policies and the entire hit or miss haphazard laissez-faire economic system. Various 
suggestions have been made for the stabilization of particular departments or horizontal 
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sections of our economic fabric and some plans have been brought forward which were 
intended to cover society as a whole. This book belongs to the latter class. The con- 
tents of the volume appeared as a series of articles in The New Republic but are now 
reshaped into chapters for book form. 

The author maintains that society must be planned. He lays bare the weaknesses of 
our present system, examines various other social-economic gospels, including the Rus- 
sian plan, shows their inadequacies or their lack of adaptability to America, and finally 
sets forth his own suggestions as tentative starting points for a rationally planned society. 
He deals to considerable length with the defects of traditional liberalism and with the 
reconciliation of liberty and intelligent social planning. Ou 

The book is sane and solid, devoid of the ranting and emotional stress which one 
frequently finds in works of this sirt. The author is not socialist nor communist as some 
may suspect. His theory looks fine on paper and is worth serious consideration; but the 
difficulty lies in persuading the American Congress and people to fall in line or support it. 

CarroLt J. RockKEey 


Christian Liberty and Church Unity. By M. G .G. Scherer. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1932. 204 pages. $1.75. 


In Christian Liberty and Church Unity, the distinguished late Secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America has really written two books. He writes very illuminat- 
ingly concerning Christian Liberty: what it is, how it is obtained, how it behaves. And 
he examines in some detail the idea of Church Unity, setting forth what he conceives to 
be the essential nature of it and requisites for it. But he so coordinates the two ideas by 
his thesis that Christian liberty is essential to any real unity, that the result is one book 
which is a valuable contribution to the literature on this interesting subject. 

The first section of the book amounts practically to a modern restatement of the 
Lutheran doctrine of salvation by grace. It becomes apparent to the reader that when 
the author speaks of this liberty he means the whole spiritual effect of the relationship 
between Christ and the believer. Christian liberty is defined as the “chief attribute of a 
distinctive life.’ “The quality of a Christian is not to be found in what he does or does 
not do, but in that which is new at his heart.’ His relationship to Christ through faith 
has made him free from bondage of sin, and from bondage to the law. Love has sup- 
planted fear. A new conception of God has taken the place of the old. God is known 
as he has revealed himself in Christ Jesus, as Love. A true Christian is a son, and does 
all that he does out of that filial relationship in which love is an active principle and 
freedom its essential attribute. 

Luther’s doctrine of salvation by grace is plainly discernible throughout this section 
of the book. The Lutheran conception of Evangelical freedom is affirmed as over against 
the legalistic tendency of those who though Christian in name persist in “going back to 
the beggarly element of the law.” 

To put the matter briefly, what the author says is this: Christian liberty is the fruit 
of the inner union between Christ and the believer, the life of love and freedom in Christ 
Jesus. Christian liberty is obtained by grace. It is purely the gift of God. Christian 
liberty believes freely, joyously, fraternally, socially, unselfishly, etc. 

A criticism which may fairly be made of the chapters on “behavior” is that the 
adverbs are perhaps too spun out. Near the close of this chapter the author introduces 
the two elements which are apparently the chief “annoyances” to his conception of Chris- 
tian Unity, the idea of an indispensable episcopacy claiming intermediary place and au- 
thority, and the legalistic rules of religious groups who deny fellowship to other Christians 
because of divergence of practice. 

The section on Church Unity first of all essays an appraisal of the meaning of unity, 
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especially as it is derived from the speech and activity of Christ and his disciples. From 
a parallel study of the last prayer and last discourses of Jesus the author concludes that 
the prayer “that they may be one” has in it no thought of external organization, forms 
and order, but of an inner bond, of spiritual union. Christ was thinking in terms of life 
and not of external structure. “The unity for which Christ prayed was not one of 
regimentation and submission to authority but a unity that has its roots in the inner ilfe 
and manifests itself in love.” 

Similarly the apostles prayed and labored for this ideal and inner union with Christ. 
All are one in him; “if they are in him they are one no matter whether they be one in 
anything else in the world.” 

Here the author makes plain that his contention is not that an external union is not 
desirable but simply that it is futile to claim that any particular form of governmental 
organization was meant in the prayer of Christ. The principle so frequently set forth in 
Lutheran utterances is reiterated, namely, that antecedent to external unity there must be 
this true unity of the spirit, which Dr. Scherer implies is involved in Christian liberty, 
and without it any external unity must be irksome, legalistic and ultimately divisive. 
Christian liberty and Christian unity go hand in hand. Both grow out of love. The 
essential conditions of Christian unity are the life in Christian liberty which lives by faith 
and walks in love.” 

After setting forth clearly his conception of unity the author turns to an examination 
of the developing life of the church, the growth of the idea of orders in the church, and 
the claim of catholicity. Under the headings: “Christian Liberty as an Organizing 
Principle”, “Christian Liberty and Organization’, “Christian Liberty and Priesthood”, 
“Christian Liberty and Catholicity”, he combats the validity of the claim of an episcopacy 
and of an intermediary order of priests as requisite to church unity. 

The organization which has developed and resulted finally in the episcopacy, the 
author holds, was not in consequence of an arrangement appointed by Christ, but was 
free and natural, determined by the conditions of the time and the personalities of those 
included in the Christian group. Therefore, there is no divine authority in the arrange- 
ment. The chapters which discuss the rise of the organization in the church contain a 
most valuable and interesting presentation of church history in brief and readable form. 

Throughout the book, the author is contending for the principle of liberty as against 
legalism, for the inner bond of spiritual union, for the life of love and fidelity to the truth 
of Christ, for the motivating power of his Gospel rather than the conformity to an ex- 
ternal authority. He finds unity only in the life of faith and love. “A truly Catholic 
church, one entitled to the name of the one holy, universal Church, must be a Church of 
the truth as it has been revealed to us in Christ Jesus and set forth in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments.” 

Much of the material of this book is that which is already familiar to Lutherans. 
Its position is not new or unusual. It is however sound and Scriptural, and at once 
liberal. It will appeal to our reasonable judgments. Its coordination of these two themes 
is interesting, and in its present form novel. It is worth serious study and consideration. 

H. F. BAUGHMAN 


The Road He Trod: A Spiritual Pilgrimage. By Paul Zeller Strodach. The Falcon 
Press, 1932. 148 pages. (The first selection of the Lutheran Book-of-the-Month 
Ctub.) 


“A devotional book of moving and genuine sincerity and power”, describing with 
beautiful imagery, “a spiritual pilgrimage in the Company of the Traveler.” Christ the 
Traveler, the Companion is presented clearly and convincingly. Some of the outstanding 
devotional meditations deal with the seven points of discipleship; the five talents of fel- 
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lowship; the five tests of faithfulness; the five divine gifts; the five man-made wounds; 
the seven gifts of the risen life. 

It is a bit difficult to review the book, because one walks in the “Road He Trod” and 
not somewhere else viewing it afar off. The book’s message is intimate with life’s sacred 
experiences. Furthermore the use of the book through the period of a year would more 
nearly fulfill the purpose of the volume. A hurried travel along the highway mapped out, 
however observant or appreciative, must necessarily miss some of the beauty and value 
to be gained by a meditative pilgrimage. 

The book differs greatly from the allegorizing of the past, wherein spiritual ex- 
periences were set into material situations, inner life externalized in the factual. This 
book exhibits and interprets the believer’s spiritual experiences by and in the experiences 
of Jesus and his followers. This is accomplished without tiresome details and- impos- 
sible symbolism, and with delicate suggestiveness, genuine sincerity, and thought-pro- 
voking ideas. 

Running through the fifty-two meditations is the thread of Christ’s journey from 
Jericho to Jerusalem. The places along the Way are most suggestive: The city gate, 
the village, the ravine, the wayside, the upgrade, a resting place, Bethany, Olive’s brow, 
the hill, the curve, the mountain side, the garden, the hilltop: “stations” along the Way 
He trod. The progress of the reader however is freed from mechanical settings of time 
and place. There are no barren wastes. Every step of the way is enriched with the 
teaching and Presence of the Traveler. 

Each meditation is “headed” by inspiration: selections of the Word aptly chosen 
and combined. These passages are selected from the Scriptures, but not from any par- 
ticular single journey or writer or time. They are chosen to present guidance to the 
soul on a pilgrimage upgrade toward a great goal. These passages have been so skil- 
fully selected that it would be profitable to read only these, and then pause to meditate 
upon them. In other words they are the basis of real “inspiration” to be caught before one 
proceeds to enter the “meditation”. 

The “meditation” furnishes a masterful direction to high and deep thinking. It 
is of real help to find “thy closet” and to “shut to thy door” and to pray. It reads like 
the honest expressions of a soul striving for the light. It vocalizes what the meditating 
mind would express, but frequently fails to do, and therefore ceases to meditate. It 
teaches what meditation should be: Christocentric, severely honest with self, and aware 
of “others”. The series of meditations are effectively connected into a progression or 
pilgrimage, intensely personal, using for the most part the personal pronoun. 

The writer uses the language of our hearts. He expresses much that we have only 
felt. The book reveals the inmost self, examines the nature of our responses, evaluates 
our experiences and reactions. It is a consecrated human effort attempting what Christ 
promised the Holy Spirit would do: “take of the things of Christ and show them unto 
you”. Soa careful use of the book leads to a demand for self-examination, a searching 
of heart and mind, of purposes and methods of life, of relations to God and man. These 
meditations are a searching inquiry into, an intense insight and a comprehensive bird’s- 
eye view of the process of character building. 

There is an apt use of glowing truths from the lilting lines of historic hymns. The 
author shows a wide acquaintance with the church’s devotional literature and usages. 
This is reflected not in the number of mechanical quotations, but in fitting references, 
time-honored symbols, in the spirit of devotion the book provokes. There is a de- 
lightful absence of acknowledgments and references to sources. Nothing is allowed to 
obtrude upon the mind of the meditator. No foot notes, no index, no bibliography—it is 
seed that would be sowed in the soil of life, not hid away on book shelves amidst liter- 
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ature. Even the author becomes “everyman” striving to follow Christ the Traveler, sub- 
merging his personality in the pilgrim walking the great highway. 

In using the book the meditator should follow directions. If it says read St. Mark 
10:35-45, do so. Think on that passage. Read it in the several translations. Read it in 
the beauty of the original if you can. Then prepared, and enriched, proceed to the 
“meditation”. 

The value of the book lies in its use. The reader must enter into the spirit of the 
book, and climb the Way from the salt sea plains to the Judean plateau, from Lot’s house 
to God’s House. Indeed the reader should proceed farther than the expressions and di- 
rections of the book into life. The attempt to express some truths is well nigh impos- 
sible. As the book says of one truth: “it is not a matter of expressing it, but of realiz- 
ing it.” The book should be used not merely read. 

It leads on through pages of devotional guidance right into the midst of abound- 
ingly active life: “There is vastly more ahead of me in my discipleship” says the 
Pilgrim, “than the meditative, quiet hours of communion and rapt vision. ...I can’t 
be visionary then; I can’t be a mere follow-er then. ... The follower becomes the 
standard bearer ; the dreamer becomes the testifier ; the visionary becomes the missionary.” 

This journey—that of the disciple learning to know his Master and His message 
must, if it is to be a journey, consist in the reader or Pilgrim being his best, doing His 
will, and serving others in love. Only so can we know the book The Road He Trod and 
only so can we know the Road He trod. And here lies one of the secrets of its strength 
and value. The mysticism of the devotional in this book has everywhere an open door 
toward social service as well as an open window toward heaven. 

Have you ever made this trip from Jericho to Jerusalem? Here is a good guide 
book. And by its direction you can make that journey without leaving your home, or 
community. You cannot make it however without leaving the lower levels of living. 
This selection is a fine argument for the service of the Lutheran Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 

H. D. Hoover 


Jesus Came Preaching. By George A. Buttrick, 1931. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931. 239 pages. $2.50. 


The contents live up to the subtitle “Christian Preaching in the New Age.” Chap- 
ters I, IV, VI and VIII are based on lectures delivered at Gettysburg in 1930 as “The 
Doctor and Mrs. Jeremiah Zimmerman Lectures on Effective Preaching.” The printed 
form does not convey the striking personality of the author as did the impressive lectures 
on the Hill at Gettysburg. Yet the book is instructive and awakening—a delightful mes- 
sage effectively presented. The chapters on effective preaching are sermonic lectures. 
They are both inspiring and instructive to the thoughtful preacher. The Gospel, the 
preaching office, the Word of God, and Jesus are exalted by word and example in this 
volume. 

The book is an essential unity. It is more than a collection of lectures. It is a fine 
presentation of prophetic Christianity at work in the world of today. The contents are 
Christocentric. Whether dealing with the mind of today, the church, Christian people, 
the world, the sermon or the preacher, the author approaches the subject from Christ, 
interprets our procedure through Christ, and at the end of the discussion is Christ. 

Preaching, it is contended, must be honest, humble, challenging and faith producing to 
win the sceptical, doubting, scientific mind of today. The instructive message on preach- 
ing to the social needs of the hour advises that preaching “should be a tender appeal or 
ringing challenge to individuals rather than a thunderbolt aimed at large or at some 
broad territory of public oppression.” The social message must issue from a conscious- 
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ness of God, a devotion to Jesus, and a love of all mankind. The social gospel must be 
preached in fearlessness and “be gathered back into the disclosure of God in Christ.” 

Under the title, “The Craftsmanship of the Preacher,” Dr. Buttrick gives sound 
counsel in sermon preparation. The chapter, “The Personality of the Preacher” contains 
a vital message. The practice by present day preachers of the messages given in these 
two sections would issue in a great improvement and effectiveness in preaching. The 
book as a whole breathes the atmosphere of Holy Scripture. 

H. D. Hoover 


If I Had Only One Sermon to Prepare. By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. 233 pages. $2.50. y 


In this book edited by Dr. Newton, twenty-three masters of the pulpit tell us “frankly, 
intimately, and informally their conception of what preaching should be today, its point 
of view and method of approach, and how they practice the art.’ Some of the material 
was used by Dr. Newton in his lectures delivered in 1931 on the Zimmemman Foundation 
in the Gettysburg Seminary. 

In the variety in method of sermon preparation and delivery practiced by these 
twenty-three preachers there is great wealth of homiletical science and art. Herein lies 
the book’s great value. Every preacher should study these methods and in the light of 
this study examine his own habits and aims. 

Some of the advice given is striking in statement: “1. Keep the gospel out of date.” 


“2. We must put our gospel into the date.” “The priest is never in hot water; the 
prophet is never out of it” (Dr. Luccock).—‘“When preaching ignore the clergy 
and the critics” (Rev. Gillis) —“‘God, this sermon is not much good, but I have 


worked honestly at it and it is the best that I can do right now. If it is to do any 
good at all, it is You who will do that good, not I. Please use me and my sermon as 
best you can. I love You and I love these people. That’s that. Amen.’ And then I 
shall preach away, in confidence and with great joy” (Prayer of Rey. Bell before going 
into the pulpit) —“A sermon is not a direct product, but a by-product of one’s inner 
history” (Dean Sperry).—“To keep thinking constantly, and to think along many dif- 
ferent lines, to keep praying constantly until prayer is literally subconscious—these are 
my aims, and these are my necessities as a preacher.” “I believe a preacher should feel 
like an amateur” (Dr. Bradley) —“I do not so much prepare sermons as let sermons 
prepare me” (Bishop Tittle) —“I preach in summer to farmers and rural dwellers. 
But I speak to them precisely as I do to college and university audiences” (Rufus Jones). 
—‘‘The preacher is the son of the church” (Dr. Newton). 

The editor has done his work exceedingly well. The divisions are suggestive: “In 
the Vestry”, “Invocation”, “Offertory”, “Benediction”, The statements under each head- 
ing are stimulating, enhancing the value of the book. The editor has produced a unity 
of the variety. It is quite significant, I think, that these preachers, representative of so 
many branches of the church, sections of the country and divisions of professional work, 
practicing such widely different methods, should be so harmoniously unified in attitude 
toward and interpretation of the office of the gospel ministry. 

These twenty-four courteous and gracious gentlemen have rendered a valuable sery- 
ice to the cause of effective preaching by producing this book. It is not a text or treatise. 
It has grown right out of life in abounding activity. It should issue in inspiring life to 
act in a nobler and more effective way in the pulpits of today and tomorrow. 

H. D. Hoover 
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My Job—Preaching (With Samples). By Burris Jenkins. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1932. 220 pages. $1.50. 


The job of preaching is here set forth by Dr. Jenkins through eighteen “samples for 
preachers and laymen.” If there is any preacher who thoroughly enjoys tearing into 
threads the sermon of another which cuts straight across all homiletical formulas this 
will be a great volume for him to work upon. 

Sometimes there are Bible texts which by no means receive a typical textual treat- 
ment, and sometimes there are no texts. There is one excellent exposition of “The Life 
Creed of Robert Louis Stevenson.” Other striking themes include “A Six Foot God”, 
“The Wisdom of Will Rogers”, and “Amos ’n’ Andy”. 

“These sermons deal throughout with people on the level where their concerns are 
and where their living takes place. They are given in language which is singularly strik- 
ing for its simplicity and concreteness of expression. Abstract discussion holds no place 
here. 

When one reads a number of these samples at a sitting he cannot escape from the 
very definite feeling that there are certain deeper strata of life that have been rushed over 
almost untouched. Of course it is to be appreciated that as they are preached one would 
listen to a single sermon a week, and that the personality of the preacher accompanies to 
touch new depths of experience which the printed word can never reach. The fact that the 
sermons here given are preached to thousands in the pews induces a real sense of humility 
among those critics who can number their own hearers by dozens and hundreds. 

Good preachers frequently have been homiletically slain for the remaining days of 
their natural lives by well meaning professors of Practical Theology who curb the latent 
strength of individuality through a deadening standardization of the technique of preach- 
ing. These are not only samples of a certain type of sermons but they also point to a 
sample of preaching that expresses the genius of clear cut individuality in its approach. 

D. F. Putman 


Inspirational Prose Quotations. By John W. Horine. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1932. 312 pages. $2.50. 


A number of years ago Dr. James Buckley said in a lecture in Gettysburg that when 
he was in England he once trailed Tennyson and his family through Westminster Abbey. 
He wanted to hear Tennyson speak. Finally he did, and this is what the poet said: 
“Emily, keep the children till I go out and get a glass of beer.”’ “Oh,” said Dr. Buckley, 
“St was great to hear the poet speak!” Well, I should have been glad to hear Tennyson 
say even that, Prohibitionist though I am, but I would have been happier to hear him 
recite “The Brook”, as I once heard Markham recite “The Man With the Hoe”. 

That is the charm of Dr. Horine’s Book of Prose Quotations. You hear the masters 
talk on the subjects you have in mind and you need not follow them through halls and 
chapels to get it. My copy reached me on one of my sermon writing days and I put it to 
work immediately, with the result that it shall henceforth be an indispensable part of my 
sermonic field kit. Every quotation has a good edge to it. Thanks to Dr. Horine for 
the extensive reading and the mature judgment which have saved his ministerial brethren 
much time and protected them against many second rate allusions and anemic quotations. 

J. B. Barr 


The Pastoral Ministry. By Hampton Adams. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1932. 173 
pages. $1.00. 


This little book on pastoral work comes from the pen of the pastor of the Christian 
Church, Frankfort, Ky. A young man out of the seminanry ten years, he has earned his 
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right to speak on the subject by being pastor about half of that time of a congregation of 
one thousand members. The book shows evidence of a rich experience on the part of 
one who has the pastoral heart. 

In recent days the pastoral functions of the ministry have been shoved into the back- 
ground. Here they are emphasized, and many practical ways of developing an effective 
pastoral relationship are set forth. From beginning to end the book is suggestive and 
stimulating. No better idea of the scope of the book can be given than by listing the 
chapter headings. They are: Establishing the Pastoral Relation; Holding Together the 
Family of Christ; What Is Right and Expedient? Pastoral Calling; When Death Comes 
to Your Homes; More Than the Wedding Ceremony; Preparing Children for Church 
Membership; The Pastor and Adolescent Boys; The Pastor and College Students; The 
Conference Room; From Parish to Pulpit; The Laymen’s Part. ; 

Every young minister, especially, will profit by reading carefully these chapters. 

Eart J. BowMAN 


The Truth Which Makes Us Free. By Martin S. Sommer. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1932. 106 pages. $0.60. 


Here are twenty-six chapters on the teachings of the church which may be used as 
supplemental material in catechization. 
H. D. Hoover 


Gospel Dawn in Africa. A Brief History of Protestant Missions in Africa. By H. 
Biederbecke, formerly missionary in Herero, Southwest Africa. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Lutheran Book Concern, 1932. 194 pages. 


A brief popular survey of mission work in Africa. The story begins at Upper 
Guinea, Senegambia, and Sierra Leone, goes down the West Coast, circles South Africa, 
moves up along the East Coast as far as Egypt, then completes the circuit by moving 
along the Mediterranean. It is a story full of heroism and sacrifice. The book is fully 
illustrated. While too brief for the student of missions, it is well suited for those who 
want a bird’s-eye view of missionary operations in that vast continent. A map which en- 
ables one to locate all the various fields adds very much to the value of this survey. 

Joun ABERLY 


Botschafter in Christi Statt. Von Wesen und Werk deutscher Missionsarbeit. Edited by 
Professor D. M. Schlunk, Tiibingen: Gtitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1932. 306 pages. 
RM 8,50 plus postage. 


This is one of those anniversary volumes that are published in honor of various pro- 
fessors. From the nature of the volume, it is most fittingly dedicated to Dr. Julius 
Richter on his 70th birthday in grateful recognition of the service of this master of mis- 
sions rendered through his writings, his preaching and his administrative work on behalf 
of missions. The book contains fifteen papers by as many writers who have specialized 
in missions—some of a more general character but most of them dealing with present 
conditions in the various mission fields—China, Africa, Mohammedan lands, India, Japan. 
Specially timely in this the year of the bicentenary of the beginning of Moravian mis- 
sions are two articles—one on Zinzendorf and his Work, the other on Preaching in Mo- 
ravian Missions. The influence of the Barthian theology on mission motives and methods, 
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and the place of missions in the theology of Reinhold Seeberg show the relations—often 
overlooked—between theological thinking and mission work. The work forms a real 
contribution to the mission literature of our time. 

Joun ABERLY 


Gandhi, Christus und wir Christen. By Walter Gabriel. Halle, 1931. RM 3.60. 


The author here presents a valuation of Gandhi from the standpoint of Christian 
teaching. When it is borne in mind that for a long time the author had the portrait of 
‘Gandhi on his desk beside the picture of Christ, it will not for a moment be feared that he 
does not present his argument from a fair and unbiased standpoint. As a matter of fact, 
he has endeavored so fully to be fair that at times it almost seems as if he made too 
many concessions to the standpoint of the great Indian leader. 

In reality the book is a most noteworthy contribution on the question of the religious 
viewpoints of Gandhi. It draws a clear line of distinction between the spiritual world 
of Gandhi and the world of Christ’s Gospel. As most of the admirers of Gandhi see in 
him the incorporation of Christ’s ethics in the sermon on the mount, they overlook the 
most important principles that distinguish Christ’s revelation. It is to the credit of 
Gabriel that he has brought into the clear the great self-revelation of God in Christ over 
against a mere ethical conception of the Gospel. 

He fortifies his positions by copious extracts from the public utterances of Gandhi 
and constantly bears tribute to his lofty ethical views and by so doing he shows the truth 
of Gandhi’s accusations against Christians so-called and sounds a clear note of appeal to 
repentance and a deeper penetration into that which actually constitutes the Gospel of 
Christ. 

C. T. Benze 


Buddha und Christus. By Professor Hilko Wiardo Schomerus. Halle, 1931. RM 3.50. 


Any publication by the great authority on missions and the religions of the world, 
Dr. Schomerus, will be hailed with joy. The present volume presents a comparison of 
two great world religions. It is particularly timely both in view of the fact that at 
present there is so much unclearness in regard to the fundamental questions of all re- 
ligion and because there is a widespread inclination on the part of seekers after truth to 
look for comfort in other religions. This is preeminently true in regard to Buddhism, 
‘partly because of the natural attraction inherent in the person of the founder of Buddhism 
and partly because men fancy to have discovered in it a sure guide out of the oppression 
-of materialism. 

In view of the fact that for a number of years past, there has been increasing propa- 
ganda for Buddhism in many countries it is a matter of great gratification that the com- 
parison between Buddhism and Christianity is here made by one of the greatest living 
authorities on Buddhism. Throughout the book the reader is conscious, sometimes pain- 
fully so, that the facts are presented in the most frankly objective way. 

Schomerus states at the outset that he aims to give an answer to four questions, 
namely, 1) Who is Buddha and who is Christ? 2) What are their basic views of God, 
the world and man? 3) What did they aim at? 4) How did they think to carry out 
their aim? 

In his approach to the problem, Dr. Schomerus shows clearly and unmistakably the 
principal elements in Buddhism and thus reaches the deepest roots of the distinction be- 
tween it and Christianity. He shows that the real difference lies in the fact that Chris- 
tianity is first of all concerned with the conception of personality and this brings him to 
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the very pointed consideration of the question whether one desires to be a personality in 
the fullest sense of the word. The book is a fine contribution to an understanding of 


Buddhism. 
C. T. BENzE 


Empfianger und Verfasser des Briefes an die Hebrier. By Prof. D. Bornhauser. Giiters- 
loh: C. Bertelsman, 1932. 97 pages. RM 2.80. 


This short volume by a well known German scholar is written in a lucid and read- 
able style. It is full of suggestive insights into the various-passages of scripture which 
he considers. It makes good use, also, of the Strack-Billerbeck commentary based on 
the rabbinic writings in illuminating the Jewish background of the early church, It is. 
devoted entirely to the questions of the authorship and the recipients of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The conclusions reached are that Hebrews is a genuine letter; that it was 
written to a group of Jewish priests who had become Christians in Jerusalem, who, in the 
midst of persecution in those earliest days, were tempted to turn back into Judaism, thus. 
making this one of the earliest New Testament writings; and that the author was none 
other than Barnabas, himself a Levite and the logical person to write such a letter to 
priests. 

The method of the investigation is to establish that Hebrews is a letter and to search 
first for its recipients. This question is answered from the internal evidence of Hebrews 
itself. The use of “fathers’ ’and “to us” in 1:1-2 is made to prove that both readers. 
and author are Jewish Christians; 2:1-4 proves. on the basis of the reference to the Lord 
and the confirmation of his word and signs to “us” by them that heard him, that readers. 
and author were present in Jerusalem at the scenes described in the first part of Acts; 
10:34 and 13:2 prove that the readers, despoiled of their “possessions,” are still able to 
practice hospitality; that they therefore have not been despoiled of their estates but only 
of their incomes. Reference to Jewish law of the time indicates that none but priests. 
could satisfy these requirements, because they could not be deprived of their hereditary 
estates, although they might be deprived of their incomes on account of some transgres- 
sion. The Greek word for “possessions” is with some ingenuity rendered “incomes.” It 
is assumed that the priests in question are the “great company of the priests” who be- 
came Christians, according to Acts 6:7, and that they were deprived of their incomes by 
the Sanhedrin because they became Christians. Moreover, the nature of the argument 
of Hebrews, based so fully upon matters pertaining to the priesthood, means, according to. 
the author, that no one but priests would be interested in it or even understand it. 

Having satisfied himself as to the recipients of Hebrews, the author asks who out of 
that same group of early Jewish Christians was best qualified to write it. He decides: 
upon Barnabas because he was a prominent member of that early church and a Levite. 

Neither of these conclusions is new. Barnabas was connected with Hebrews at least: 
as early as Tertullian; and the idea that it was addressed to Jewish Christians is at- 
tested by its title, a conjecture of some ancient scholar. The argument of the present 
author appears to me hypothetical and conjectural to an extreme degree, although it is, 
indeed, ingenious. It is a labored attempt to reestablish a traditional view. 

Most modern scholars prefer to date Hebrews near the end of the first century, to- 
place its destination somewhere in the West, e. g., Rome, and to leave the gifted author, 
as he is in fact, unknown. The late date of Hebrews is indicated, as Bacon pointed out, 
by the fact that it is dependent upon I Clement in no less than forty-seven places. Good- 
speed and Riddle have most satisfactorily interpreted it as a document of the Domitianic 
persecution, 

On the question of the destination of the epistle, Professor E. F. Scott has pointed: 
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out (1) that the use of the Old Testament in it signifies nothing, since it was the acknowl- 
edged scripture of the church as well as of the synagogue; (2) that not a word is said in 
the epistle about apostasy to Judaism; (3) that the argument turns wholly on the ritual 
ordinances set forth in the levitical books, and not upon the Torah as conceived by first 
century Judaism; (4) that the epistle deals not with the temple, but with the ancient 
tabernacle; (5) that no reference is made to the division between Jew and Gentile, indi- 
cating that this old struggle is long past, and that a new Israel has arisen, united solely 
by the bonds of spiritual fellowship, and has entered into the promises made to the 
fathers; (6) and that the epistle is composed in purer Greek and has closer affinities with 
Greek philosophical ideas than any other New Testament book. Professor Scott’s The 
Epistle to the Hebrews remains probably the most adequate treatment of the subject. 
S. V. McCasLtanp 


Interpretation of St. John’s Gospel. By R. C. H. Lenski. Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran 
Book Concern, 1931. 1418 pages. $4.50 net. 


Here is a monumental work. As the dedication to his parents would indicate, was a 
labor of love on the part of the author. Dr. Lenski is very jealous of the good repute 
of the Fourth Gospel. He has no doubt that John the son of Zebedee was not only the 
author but also the writer of the Gospel, excepting only the Appendix, which he thinks 
emanated from John’s colleagues at Ephesus. All the evidence available is assembled to 
substantiate this position. 

Dr. Lenski’s theory of verbal inspiration leads him to handle the text with meticu- 
lous care, and he had at hand as he wrote the great grammars, lexicons and vocabularies 
of the New Testament. Prof. A. T. Robertson is most frequently cited as an authority, 
though Dr. Lenski is scholar enough in his own right to point out the lapses of even so 
generally accepted an authority as Robertson. The treatment is by verses, and every 
particle of the Greek text is scanned for its possible significance in a given connection. 
The interpretation is generally sound, always conservative, and not infrequently illumi- 
nating. While the author would count his verbal inspiration theory the bulwark of his 
treatment, as a matter of fact it is its straight-jacket. He sometimes misses the woods 
while counting the trees. Occasionally, also, his method leads him to artificial allegory, 
as when he finds symbolic significance in the four days Lazarus lay in his grave (p. 763). 

Dr. Lenski’s convictions are never in doubt. Probably the gravest fault of his book 
is his practice of referring to scholars who do not agree with him as foes of the gospel. 
“A hostile eye and heart may deny,” etc. (p. 1307); “the persistence of the assertion is 
due not to evidence, but to animus” (p. 1374). These are but several of the author’s 
characterizations of modern criticism, of which he speaks only contemptuously. The 
method is an anachronism and weakens rather than strengthens his championship of 
conservative interpretation. We cannot but regret that he has had recourse to the 
weapons of the odium theologicwm rather than meeting those with whom he must dis- 
agree in the open forum of scholarly debate. After all the best of us are but humble 
seekers after the truth, and in biblical interpretation confessional anathema does not 
carry authority. 

H. C, ALLEMAN 


A History of Christian Thought. Vol. I, Early and Eastern; from Jesus to John of 
Damascus. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New York: Charles Scrobner’s Sons, 
1932. 352 pages. 3.00. 


Among American historians of the church none has a higher place than Dr. McGif- 
fert. More than a generation ago his History of the Apostolic Age and his edition of 
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Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History won him a reputation that has been enhanced by his 
subsequent writings. Since his retirement from Union Seminary after thirty-eight years 
of teaching, he is devoting himself to writing, and the present volume is the first of three, 
which will bring the history of Christian thought down to the present time. There is 
little doubt that this history will replace older text-books in many theological schools. 

It is not the purpose of the present reviewer to enter into a detailed criticism of any 
portion of this volume. He desires rather to express his profound appreciation of the 
clear and illuminating expositions of the early theologies which it contains. The chap- 
ters on Irenaeus and Clement of Alexanrdia are especially fime, and the discussions that 
led up through Monarchianism and Arianism to the Trinitarian and Christological dogma 
are clearly portrayed. A 

The debatable section of the book is comprised in the first four chapters. There are 
many who will agree with his description of the life and teaching of Jesus and the beliefs 
of His original disciples. Many others will dissent from his interpretation of Paul as a 
mystic who was prevented by his controlling ethical interest from falling into the ex- 
cesses and vagaries so common to mystics, though the distinction which he makes, in this 
connection, between ontological and epistemological mysticism is very useful. 

Throughout the earlier portion of the book we also find the theory, set forth by Dr. 
McGiffert in his God of the Early Christians (1924), that when Christianity became con- 
scious of itself as a religion distinct from Judaism, Jesus was the only God it had or 
needed, and that the process by which He was connected with the God of the Old Testa- 
ment was one in which Jahweh was elevated to the levei of Jesus, not vice versa. We 
believe this theory to be entirely untnable on the basis of any real historical evidence that 
we possess. 

With these reservations, we are grateful to the author for the beginning of the first 
real history of doctrine that has been produced by an American scholar in a generation. 

Cuartes M. Jacogs 
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